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News of Farm Income, The Economy, World Soybean Prospects 



Domestic demand for agricultural 
products continues strongs Real 
disposable income for 1984 is expected 
to be up about 7 percent from last 
year^ while food prices are rising only 
moderately, about 4 percent. Farm ex- 
ports came to $38 billion in fiscal 
1984^ 9 percent above 1983. Agricul- 
tural imports were nearly S19 billion, 
up 15 percenti in part because of the 
strong U.S. recovery. With some debt 
restructuring and continued recovery 
in the developing countries, the 
volume of U.S. exports could expand 
during fiscal 1985. 

Fourth-quarter beef production will be 
greater than earlier anticipated be- 
cause larger number of cattle on feed 
were reported on October 1. Hog 
slaughter has also been higher than 
expected. Because of poor returns this 
year^ pork producers may have decided 
to slaughter some gilts mstead of re- 
taining them for the breeding herd. 
Turkey supplies for Thanksgiving are 
likely to be slightly below a year ago, 
and prices will probably be somewhat 
higher. Broiler meat output in the 
fourth quarter Is expected to be about 
8 to 10 percent above last year's re- 
duced levels. 

The U.S. wheat crop, at 2.57 billion 
bushels, is the third largest on record 
and a 6-percent increase over 1983. 
Wheat supplies are also record high. 
but BO is disappearance. June^ 
September exports were more than 
one-third ahead of a year earlier, 
mainly reflecting robust buying by the 
USSR. 

Rice supplies will continue to build. 
Weak demand—especially foreign— and 
record-setting yields mean that total 
carryover stocks will equal almost 40 
percent of this year*s crop. 




Until recently, soybean prices had fal- 
len steadily since last May. However, 
reduced US. yield prospects and har- 
vest delays have buoyed prices some- 
what lately. Beginning stocks for 
1984/85 are well ahead of last season, 
but total U.S. supplies may still be the 
lowest in 5 years. 

World oilseed production is recover- 
ing from last year's sharp decline* with 
record output expected for cottonseed, 
sunflowerseed* and rapeseed. Protein 
meal demand will remain weak at 
least through the Hrst-half of this sea- 
son, but vegetable oil demand and 
prices will likely continue strong. 



The 1984 U.S. cotton crop is estimated 
at 13.3 million bales, up 71 percent 
from last year's PIK-reduced levels. 
The national average yield is forecast 
at 620 poundsf 30 pounds above the 
1982/83 record. As of October 30, 30 
percent of the acreage was harvested. 

The forecast of 1984 farm income is 
unchanged from September. Net farm 
income is still expected to be between 
$29 and $33 billioot as stronger crop 
output rebuilds inventones. Net cash 
income (including net CCC loans) is ex- 
pected to range from $34 to $38 bil- 
lion« compared with 1983s record $40.1 
billion. Increased cash receipts from 
marketings of crops and livestock will 
be outweighed by higher cash expenses 
and somewhat lower direct Govern- 
ment payments. 

Consumer expenditures for US- 
produced farm foods are expected to to- 
tal $332 billion in 1984, a 5.4 percent 
increase from 1983. While there will 
be a small increase in farm value, the 
majority of the rise in expenditures 
will come from higher marketing costs. 
The farm value is predicted to be $86 2 
billion, up only 1.5 percent from 1983. 

Major indicators show the economy 
weakening significantly in late sum- 
mer and early fall. This, however, is 
most likely a growth pause rather than 
the onset of another recession. Hous- 
ing is the weakest sector of the econo- 
my, largely because of the late spring 
and early summer run-up in interest 
rates Economic recovery will likely 
continue for at least another 2 to 4 
quarters, although at slower rates. 
Typical forecasts show real gross na- 
tional product up about 7 percent in 
1984, slowing to about 3 percent next 
year. 
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Agricultural Economy 



Despite improved demand for farm 
products and aome moderating of pro- 
duction cost Increases, financial stress 
remains in parts of the agricultural 
sector Gross cash income for 1984 is 
expected to be up 1 to 3 percent from 
last year. However, cash production 
costs are estimated to have increased 6 
to 8 percent from 1983, in part because 
of the sharp rise in planted area- Con- 
sequently, farmers' net cash income is 
estimated between $34 and $38 billion, 
down about a tenth from last year, 

U.& Economic Growth 
Shows Signs of Slowing 
U.S. economic growth, as measured by 
the real gross national product (GNP), 
is e^cpected to be a robust 7 percent for 
1984. However, the rate of expansion 
appears to be slowing. Third-quarter 
real growth waa 36 percent (annual 
rate), down from the 7.1 percent of the 
second quarter. 

The prime rate was lowered recently 
from 13 to 12 percent* indicating some 
easing in credit demand. But, renewed 
pressure on interest rates is likely by 
yearend frorn Federal, consumer* and 
business credit needs. Nevertheless* 



the Federal Reserve could reduce in- 
terest rate pressures by increasing the 
money supply and still be within its 
target range. 

Inflation, as measured by the GNP im- 
plicit price deflator, is expected to be 
down over one-half point from 1983's 
4-3 percent. On an annual basis, the 
inflation rate in the third quarter was 
2.9 percent, down from 3.3 in the 
second quarter. 

Demand for Farm Products 
Remains Firm 

Domestic demand for agricultural 
products continues strong in 1984- 
Real disposable income is expected to 
be up about 7 percent, while food 
prices have risen only moderately— an 
estimated 4 percent. Real expendi- 
tures for food and beverages this year 
are expected to total $193.4 billion, a 
2.4-percent increase above last year. 
Although the nominal farm value of 
food expenditures is forecast to be 
$86.2 bin ion— the highest in 5 years— 
most of the increase in food expendi- 
tures will go toward processing and 
marketing costs. 

Agricultural exports totaled $38 billion 
in fiscal 1984. 9 percent above 1983. 
Imports were $18.9 billion* up 15 per- 
cent, in part because of the strong U.S. 
recovery. The agricultural trade bal- 
ance was $19.1 billion, up about 4 per-^ 
cent from a year ago. 

The less developed countries (LDCs) 

appear to be gaining from the industri^ 
alized nations' recovery. Export earn- 
ings and financial inflows are expand- 
ing for the LDC's- The International 
Monetary Fund estimates that non-oil 
producing LDCs will increase their ex- 
ports by 10 percent in 1984* up 6*7 per- 
centage points from a year earlier. 
Financial inflows into the LDCs in^ 
creased in the first quarter of 1984. 
This rise will ease the foreign ex- 
change constraints that have curtailed 
some countries' imports. 

More than half of Mexico's interna- 
tional debt was rescheduled by its 
creditors in September, As a result, 
Mexico's foreign-exchange problem 
should ease somewhat and imports 
could rise. In fiscal 1982, Mexican 
purchases accounted for 5 percent of 
the U.S. export value. 



The volume of U.S* exports could ex- 
pand during fiscal 1985 with some debt 
restructunng and continued recovery 
in the less developed countries and 
crop shortfalls in ^ome importing na- 
tions. However, the dollar value of 
foreign salen may be down because 
large world supplies may cause lower 
prices. U.S. export ^^Itune In fiscal 
1984 was 141 million tons, down 2.6 
percent from A y^^r earlier, the drop 
due in part to the strong dollar and 
tight supplies of oilseeds and products. 

Major U,S. Crop Inventories 
To Rime in 1984/85 
Although feed grain production this 
season IS expected to be 70 percent 
above a year earlier, total supplies will 
increase by only 12 percent. Use will 
climb by 8 percent because of economic 
expansion, lower prices, larger avail- 
able supplies, and crop shortfalls in a 
few countries. Com exports for 
1984/86 could be 2.1 billion bushels, 
the fourth largest total in history. 
Ending stocks for feed grains will be 
rebuilt to a modest level— 20 percent 
of total use, compared with last 
Begfion'a 16 percent or 1982/83*s 44 
percent. Prices of com, sorghum, and 
barley are expected to decline from 
year-earlier levels. 

Ending U.S. wheat stocks will likely be 
1.3 bilUon bushels, a decline from the 
past 2 years but ■till large enough to 
■ keep prices only modestly above the 
$3.30 loan rate. Although use is ex- 
pected to rise to a record 2.6 billion 
buahels> total supply of 4 billion 
bushels is also a record. 

Tight soybean supplies are forecast to 
ease with a 21'percent increase in pro- 
duction. Nevertheleas, the harvest will 
increase supplies only 8 percent, while 
use will rise by 5 percent With a 43- 
percent rebound in ending stocks, the 
stocks-tO'Use ratio will l>e about 13 
percent, up from la«t year'i 10 percent 
but slightly less than 1982/83*8 16 per- 
cent The 1984/85 season average 
price could be $.50 to $2 per bushel 
lower than the 57.75 expected for 
1983/84 
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Prime Indicators of the Agricutturat Economy 
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This Beason'e ending stocks of cotton 
are expected to tncreaae 64 percent to 
4.6 million bales. Production is es- 
timated to be about 13.3 million bales, 
71 percent greater iban last yean and 
total use Is expected to be 1L6 mil- 
bon, 9 percent less tban in 1983. The 
stocks -to- use ratio ahould rebound 
from 22 percent last year to 40 per- 
cent, but this will still be well below 
the 74^percent ratio in 1982/83. 

Ending Stock Estimates for 1984/85 
Affect Farm Programs 
Farm programs announced in Sep- 
tember for 1986 crops reflect ending 
stock projections for 1984/85 and 
198V86. Of the major commodities, 
feed grains require the least amount of 
acreage reduction. Feed grain partici- 
pants must set aside 10 percent of 
their base to be eligible for non- 
recourse loans and deficiency pay- 
menU. Rice, wheat, and upland cotton 
producers, however, must set aside 20 
percent of their bases, in addition to 
required paid acreage diversion levels 
of 10 or 15 percent^ to gain access to 
loans and deficiency payments. 

Producers may request 50 percent of 
their deficiency and diversion pay- 
ments when they sign up. These ad- 
vance payments, which will be made 
between October and March, could to- 
tal $24 to $2.5 billion, This large cash 
influx would certainly help farmers' 
cash flow. 

Meat Supplies 
Remain Abundant 

Although fourth-quarter red meat pro- 
duction Is expected to be down from 
fourth quarter last year, total red 
meat and poultry production for calen* 
dar 1984 will likely be slightly higher 
than in 1983. Fourth quarter broiler 
production will be up from last year. 
pork output will likely be down, and 
beef could be up about 1 percent. High 
feed costs reduced margins for most 
red meat producersi but broiler produc- 
ers have had relatively good returns 
throughout 1984. 



The imbalance in milk supply and use 
continues to lessen, but further reduc- 
tions in the milk price supports are 
still anticipated in 1985. Net CCC pur- 
chases for 1984/85 are estimated at 7.3 
billion pounds. Similar CCC purchases 
were 10.2 billion pounds for 1983/84 
and 16.6 billion for 1982/83. 

Finuncial Strains Linger 

The agricultural sector's ability to ser- 
vice debt has declined somewhat be- 
cause of a drop in net cash income* but 
net farm income— income generated 
from a given year's output— is expect- 
ed to total $29 to $33 billion in 1984> 
up from $16.1 billion in 1983. While 
this is welcome news, $6 to $10 billion 
will be accounted for by inventory ac^ 
cumulation. In contrast. 1983*s net 
farm income included an $11.7 billion 
inventory liquidation. Government 
payments in 1984 will likely fall below 
the $9.3 billion of 1983> but they will 
still be an important contribution to 
gross cash income^ 

About a third of the large- and 
medium-sized farms have debt-asset 
ratios that imply financial stress- 
Two-thirds of total debt is held by 
operators with debt-asset ratios of 
more than 40 percent. Public policy 
and economic conditions will deter- 
mine the rate at which this debt can 
be retired. iLin Hoffman (202) 447^ 
7340] 

LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTS 

%CattU 

Cattle on feed in the 13 quarterly re- 
porting States were up 6 percent from 
a year earlier, according to the (Oc- 
tober 1 report. Placements during the 
third quarter were up 12 percent, 
while fed cattle marketings declined 4 
percent from a year earlier. 
I 

Fourth-quarter beef production will be 
greater than earlier anticipated, be- 
cause more cattle were reported on 
feed on October 1 than expected. This 
increase largely occurred because the 
number of heavier heifers on feed was 
up sharply, suggesting that producers 
are not yet expanding i>eef herds- A 
large number of the heavier heifers 
may originally have been retained for 
herd expansion. 



Total beef production during the 
fourth quarter will be up about 1 per- 
cent from the third quarter. The 
greater production will be caused by a 
5- to 7-percent increase in fed market- 
ings. F'or all of 1984, beef production 
will rise about 2 percent above 1983. 
Some additional gains in fed beef pro- 
duction will likely be seen during 
first-half 1985^ as larger numbers of 
lighter cattle on feed are marketed 
during late winter and early spring. 
However* total beef production during 
first-half 1986 may still be down 4 to 6 
percent from first half 1984, because 
of expected reductions in nonfed 
slaughter. 

Anticipated larger corn supplies have 
already resulted in com prices drop- 
pmg at least 50 cents a bushel, and 
these lower prices likely wlII lead to an 
increase in Com Belt cattle feeding. 
Cattle placed this fall will be marketed 
during the late winter and spring of 
1985, depending on placement weights. 
A larger number of calves may be pur- 
chased this fall than last, because of 
the lower cost per head and cheaper 
cost of gain. 

Omaha Choice steer prices averaged 
about $64 per cwt during the third 
quarter. They probably reached a sea- 
sonal low in late summen averaging 
about $60 during the last week of Sep* 
tember. During October, prices contin- 
ued at this level, and they are not like- 
ly to strengthen above $63 until late 
fall. At production declines durmg the 
first half of next year, prices will prob- 
ably climb> reaching the upper $60's by 
spring. 

Yearling steers at Kansas City aver- 
aged $64 dunng the third quarter and 
will probably average only in the mid- 
$60's during the remainder of the year. 
Since fed cattle prices are likely to 
strengthen after the first of the year> 
feeder cattle prices should move 
higher, too. 

Other factors supporting stronger 
feeder prices include lower corn prices 
and smaller feeder cattle supplies. The 
supply of feeder cattle outside feedlots 
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Supplies Update: Livestock and Products 
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on October 1 waa estimated to be 
about 3 percent below a year earlier. 
The ycarlinfiT supply was probably down 
7 percent and the calf tupply down 2. 

Finally, cofnpetition for the smaller 
supply may increase as more calves are 
held for overwintering and additional 
stockers are placed on wheat pastures. 
Stocker operations with wheat pasture 
p-azing have generally been profitable 
in the winter wheat region of Oklaho- 
ma, Texas, and Kansas. However, 
these programs may be limited because 
wheat pastures have grown poorly this 
year. Feeder cattle pnces should 
remain at a premium to Choice cattle, 
posaibty approaching $70 by next 
spring. [John Nalivka (202) 447^8638) 



•Hogs 

Since mid-Auguat. hog slaughter has 
been larger than suggested by the 
June 1 inventory of market hogs. 
This has prompted concern about the 
direction of the hog cycle. Intentions 
are stiU not clear. In early summer, 
the stage appeared to be set for the be 
ginning of an expansion phase after 
the com harvest this fall. Sow 
slaughter as a percentage of total 
slaughter in July and August averaged 
6.4 percent, compared with 7.1 a year 
earlier, when the liquidation began. 

As of September 1, producers in the 10 
States conducting quarterly surveys 
indicated plans to have 5 percent 
fewer sows farrow in September^ 
November than a year ago, rather than 



the 7-percent decline indicated on 
June L Also on September 1, produc- 
ers indicated they would have 1 per- 
cent fewer sows farrow during 
December- February than a year earli- 
er. However, because of changing cir- 
cumstancee, actual farrowinga may 
differ from reported intentionsi and re- 
cent slaughter rates raise questions of 
whether producers may begin to take 
steps to expand this fall. 

Feed costs declined below a year earli- 
er in midsummer. Since September 1, 
the estimates for feed costs over the 
next year have been lowered^ and the 
cost reduction normally would support 
expansion. But^ a sharp decline in hog 
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prices more than offset the lower feed 
coeta and put returns for farrow-to- 
finish producers below breakeven. Pro- 
ducers have had only 2 months (July 
and August) above breakeven in 1984. 

Since returns have declined and some 
producer^ are having financial difficul- 
ties, the high slaughter rates in Sep- 
tember and October relative to the 
past two market hog inventories 
(June I and September 1) suggest 
that producers may have decided to 
have fewer sows farrow in the next 2 
quarters than indicated on Sep- 
tember I- In addition, the high 
slaughter rates raise the possibility 
that producers are marketing gilts 
that otherwise might have been re- 
tained for the breeding herd. 

Hog prices in October averaged about 
$43 per cwt^ down I3 from September. 
Although prices were up $3 from a 
year earlier, they remaiDed below 
breakeven levels. If pork production 
this fall declines the projected 9 per- 
cent from a year ago. prices should 
strengthen seasonally in the latter 
part of the quarter and average $44 to 
$46 for the quarter. If the Sep- 
tember 1 farrowing intentions are 
realized, pork production will be below 
a year earlier through first-half 1985. 
Hog prices in the first half are expect- 
ed to average $48 to $53 per cwt, com- 
pared with I984's $48. iLeland W. 
Southard (202) 447-86301 

• Turkeys 

Turkey supplies for this Thanksgiving 
are likely to be slightly below a year 
earlier, and they *3ll probably carry 
higher prices. The output of turkey 
meat from federally inspected plants 
totaled 775 million pounds in the third 
quarter, up 15 million from 1a§t year. 
The number of turkeys slaughtered to- 
taled almost 50.3 million, off .5 million 
from last year. The average live 
weight was 19.4 pounds, up from 18.82 
in 1983. Based on the number of 
poults placed for fourth -quarter 
slaughter, output then may be the 
same to 2 percent below the 759 mil- 
lion pounds produced in 1983. 

Cold storage stocks of frozen turkey on 
October 1 i^ere down 9 percent from 
last year. Whole turkeys were down 
11 percent and part* down 3. With 
production likely off and cold storage 
stocks smaller, leas turkey will be 
available and prices could rise- 



Prices in the Northeast for commodity 
packed hen turkeys weighing 8 to 16 
pounds averaged 72 cents per pound in 
the third quarter, up from 60 last year. 
Fourth -quarter prices may average 74 
to 78 cents, up from 69 in 1983. 

The com pnce at the farm is expected 
to average $265 to $2.95 per bushel, 
down from $3 20 for 1983/84. The oth- 
er major ingredient in turkey feed, 
soybean meaU may average $145 to 
$165 per ton, down from $188.20 in 
1983/84. With feed cosU likely to be 
lower than in 1984, total production 
costs for turkeys should be the same or 
lower. 

Wholesale prices for turkeys have 
strengthenedi ao producers are increas* 
ing the number of poults placed. Both 
September placements and eggs in in* 
cubators on October 1 were 9 percent 
above last year, suggesting that Oc- 
tober placements also were up. Output 
of turkey during first -quarter 1985 
may be 8 to 10 percent above the 432 
million pounds produced in 1984. Dur- 
ing the second quarter, production may 
be 4 to 6 percent above 1984's 689 mil- 
lion pounds. 

With smaller aupplies of red rneata ex* 
pec ted in the first quarter, prices of 
hen turkeys may be stronger than a 
year earlier, despite larger supplies. 
Prices may average 66 to 70 cents per 
pound, compared with 1984's 68 cents. 
During second quarter, prices may 
average 63 to 69 centa^ compared with 
67 a year earlier- lAllen Baker 
(202) 447-863€\ 

•Broilers 

Broiler meat output from federally in- 
spected plants during the third quarter 
was about 3,335 million pounda, up 6 
percent from third-quarter last year. 
The number of birds slaughtered was 4 
percent above last year and the aver* 
age weight was up 3 percent- The 
number of chicks placed for fourth- 
quarter slaughter was 7 percent larger 
than last year. If average slaughter 
weights continue above last year, 
broiler meat output in the fourth quar- 
ter may be 8 to 10 percent above the 
2,917 million pounds produced in fall 
of 1983. 

Broiler producers are likely to continue 
e]Lpanding output during much of 
1986. The number of pullet chicks 
placed in the hatchery supply flock 
gives an indication of the number of 
hatching eggs producers expect to need 
in about 7 montha. Although the 
number of placements has been up in 



most of 1984i it was down in Auguat. 
During September, however, place- 
ments rose again, up 6 percent from 
last year 

With red meat supplies below last 
year, broiler producers are Hkely to in- 
crease broiler output. During first- 
quarter 1985, production may be 5 to 7 
percent above 1984's 3,082 million 
pounds. Output in the second quarter 
may be 3 to 5 percent above the 3,350 
million pounds produced this year. 

Based on the October crop report, the 
1984/85 farm price for com may aver- 
age 25 to 55 cents a bushel below a 
year earlier. Soybean roeal prices may 
average 123 to $43 per ton lower. Feed 
represents about 50 percent of the cost 
of producing broilers. Lower feed 
prices are likely to more than offset in- 
creases in other costs. Consequently, 
broiler production costs may be below 
first-half 1984 for the rest of 1984 and 
1985- 

The wholesale price of broilers In 12 
cities during third quarter 1984 aver- 
aged 54 cents per pound, the same as 
laat year. Increased output has 
softened prices in October, and some 
weekly prices have slipped below 50 
cents- During the fourth quarter, the 
12-city price may average 47 to 51 
cents, down from 55 last year. 

With production expanding, the 12-city 
wholesale broiler price may average 48 
to 62 centa, down from 62 this year. If 
red meat prices strengthen in the 
second quarter^ prices for broilers 
could average 49 to 66 cents, near 
1984'fi 56 cents. lAtten Baker 
(202) 447-863^ 

•Egga 

Prices of cartoned Grade A large eggs 
in New York weakened seasonally in 
October, averaging 63 cents per dozen. 
This is down sharply from the short- 
supply price of 802 cents in October 
last year. During third*quarter 1984, 
eggs averaged 70 cents per dozen, com- 
pared with 74 in 1983. 

The demand for eggs usually 
strengthen* in November and De- 
cember as additional eggs are used in 
holiday baJting. During fourth -quarter 
1984, prices may be near the third- 
quarter average, but they will be down 
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sharply from taat year's 91 cents per 
dozen. Through mid'1985 at least, out- 
put is expected to surpaaji a year earli- 
er Prices during first-quarter 1985 
will likely be around the fourth- 
quarter 1984 price, averaging 66 to 70 
cents. Supplies should be larger than 
firat-quarter 1984, when prices aver- 
aged $1.03. Prkes In second-quarter 
1985 will likely weaken further and 
may average 62 to 68 cents, down from 
1984*6 83. 

Expected weaker 1985 prices have re- 
duced prospects for profitable egg oper- 
ations. Even witb lower feed com- 
ponent prices expected, costs through 
the first half may not fall as much aa 
egg prices. 

£gg production in third-quarter 19S4 
was 1.426 million dozen, compared 
with 1,399 million in 1983- The 
number of layers was up 2 percent 
from 1983, and the rate of lay was 
nearly the same— 81.8 eggs per layer, 
compared with 62 last year More re- 
placement pulleU will be entering the 
laying flock in the fourth quarter this 
year than last year. Thus, the number 
of hens will likely Increase relative to 
1983 and the rate of lay should remain 
near or above last year. During the 
fourth quarter, egg production may be 
2 to 4 percent larger than the 1,419 
million dozen of fourth -quarter 1983. 

Since the pullets added to the laying 
nock late in 1984 will still be produce 
ing in first-half 1985, production then 
will likely be above this year. During 
first-quarter 1985, production may be 
2 to 4 percent above 1984*s 1,401 mil^ 
lion dozen. A aimilar increase is ex- 
pected in the second quarter. [Allen 
Baker (202) 447-8630^ 

•Dairy 

In mid-October, the price paid by farm- 
ers for 16-percent dairy feed averaged 
$179 per ton, down $26 from January 
and $20 from a year earlier. With 
prices received for all milk in October 
30 cents per cwt higher than January, 
the dairy farmer was able to buy 155 
pounda of grain for each cwt of milk 
sold— up 21 pounds (15.7 percent) from 
January and 16 pounds (11.5 percent) 
from a year earlier. 

Com and soybean meal prices are ex- 
pected to stay low through harvest, so 
the coat of ift^percent dairy ration will 
liltely remain below a year earlier at 
least until mid.1985, when new crop 
developments and demand will deter- 
mine price. Meanwhile, milk prices 



will increase more than seasonally this 
fall because of reduced supplies and 
stronger demand. Thus, the milk/feed 
price ratio will continue to improve 
this yean and it is expected to remain 
above a year earlier in the first 
months of 1985. 

Output per cow for 1984 is likely to be 
down about 0,6 percent from 1983, be- 
cause of comcentrate feeding reduc- 
tions and other management changes. 
On July 1, concentrate feeding was 5 
percent below last year, hut on October 
1, it was down only 2 percent. With an 
improved milkyfeed ratio this fall, 
dairy fanners may Increase the rate of 
grain feeding, so the drop in output per 
cow, which was 1.3 percent during 
July -September, is expected to 
moderate- 
In 1985, yield per cow is anticipated to 
move above a year earlier as the effect 
of the diversion program ends. For the 
year, output per cow la projected to be 
up 1 to 2 percent* compared with an 
average gain of nearly 2 percent per 
year from 1980 to 1983. 

In September, the dairy cow herd was 
317.000 head (2.8 percent) below the 
November 1983 peak. However, the 
herd has increased 32,000 head since 
July, Given the very large number of 
dairy replacemenlT heifers on farms 
July I, the herd could be maintained 
near current levels despite seasonally 
large culling, resulting in annual cow 
numbers averaging about 2.2 percent 
below 1983. 

At the beginning of 1985> the dairy 
cow inventory will be below a year ear- 
lier. The number of cows on farms 
may increase as the diversion program 
ends, but the gains couM be limited by 
lower milk prices (assuming the sup- 
port level will be reduced by 50 cents 
per cwt on both April 1 and July 1). 
For the year, the average number of 
cows is projected to be unchanged to 2 
percent below 1984. 

MiJk production Is expected to be down 
about 4 percent for the real of 1984 
Total milk production this year will 
likely be about 3 percent below 1983's 
140 billion pounds. In 1985. produc- 
tion is expected to range from 1 per- 
cent below to 1 percent above 1964. 
ICliff Carman (202) 447 863& 



CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

•Wh^at 

The 1984 U.S. wheat crop, at 2.57 bil- 
lion bushels, Is the third largest har- 
vest on record and represents a 6- 
percent increase over 1983. One rea- 
son for the upturn was lower grower 
participation in the acreage adjust^ 
ment program than last year. In addi^ 
tion, generally good weather produced 
above-average yields— only six-tenths 
of a bushel under the 1983 alltime 
high of 39.4 bushels an acre. 

This large crop maintained record 
wheat supplies of just under 4 billion 
bushels. Given heavy early-season 
foreign purchases, prospects point to 
record disappearance of U.S. wheat in 
the 1984/85 marketing year. The 
June -September export pace was about 
a third above the same period a year 
ago. Much of this expansion reflects 
robust buying by the Soviet Union and 
China- By mld-October» their pur- 
chases totaled nearly 9 million tons, 
compared with 3.8 million a year ago. 

For this season, total exports are fore- 
cast to rise 10 percent> with a record 
805 million bushels of Hard Red 
Winter wheat going overseas. That 
would top the Hard Red Winter export 
high set in 1972/73. 

Another favorable factor in this year's 
outlook is the forecast of beavy use of 
wheat as livestock feed. Indicated use 
early in the season is the highest ever. 
By next June 1, wheat carryover 
stocks may be down for the second 
straight season. 

At 500.4 million tons, estimated 
1984/86 global wheat production is a 
record. October's estimate is almost 1 
million tons above the September fore- 
castf and 12 million and 22 million 
larger than 1983/84 and 1982/83, 
respectively. An increase in forecast 
yields more than offset a l-million- 
hectare reduction in forecast area. 

Production estimates for the major ex- 
port competitors (Argentina. Australia^ 
Canada, and the EC) rose by more than 
3 million metric tons in October to 
over 122 million. At more than 74 mil- 
lion tons, EC production is up 15 mil- 
lion from last year. However. Canada's 
and Australia's crops are 5.6 million 
and 4.6 million below 1983/84. 

Except for the USSR and Brazil, few 
changes were made in production esti- 
mates for the major wheat importers. 
The forecast of Soviet production was 
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reduced by 3 million tons to only 75 

million— the lowest since the disas- 
trous 1975/76 outtum^ Brazil's expect- 
ed production was lowered 0.4 million 
tons and ifl well below last year's 2.1 
million. 

The world wheat trade forecast for 
1984/85 (exclusive of intra-EC trade) 
was increased in October by more than I 
2 million tons to 105<2 million, with 
the bulk of the month-to- month in- 
crease because of expected larger im- 
ports by the USSR. The Soviet fore 
cast was raised 2 million tons in Oc- 
tober to an unprecedented 26 million. 
Soviet imports of the magnitude ex^ 
pec ted would aurpass the record 20.5 
million imported in 1983/84 and be 2.5 
times the quantity of the world's next 
largest importer, China. 

Much of the expected increase in So- 
viet imports will come from the United 
States and the EC. The sharply higher 
EC wheat production is likely to gen- 
erate record EC wheat exports. At 
18.6 million tons, expected 1984/85 EC 
exports were raised 1 million in Oc- 
tober and are 2.5 million above last 
year. [AlUn Schitnbein (202) 447-8444 
and Jim ColeJ202) 447-88571 

•Rice 

The domestic rice sector is headed for 
another huge supply imbalance^ very 
similar to that whjch occurred in 
1982/83 and prompted the 1983 PIK 
program* Forecasts for the 1984/85 
season suggest that carryover stocks 
will be about 69 million cwt, equal to 
almost 40 percent of this season*s crop. 

The large carryover Is expected to 
result from weak demand— especially 
foreign— and record-setting yields. 
The latter stem from good weather and 
the successful adaptation of new, 
high-yielding varieties of long grain 
rice. Nationally, average yields are es 
timated at 5,014 pounds per acre, up 9 
percent from 1983/84^ Had yields 
remained near a year earlier, the U.S. 
rice harvest would have been 10 mil- 
lion cwt less than the current estimate 
of 141 million. 

Ending stocks of long grain, despite 
steady use* will likely top 30 million 
cwt this year They may exceed 
medium/short grain carryover by as 
much as 10 million cwt. 



Price forecasts for the 1984/85 season 
reflect the outlook for stocks and use, 
with farm prices of long and medium 
grain falling to loan levels. Season 
average prices are forecast in the 
range of $8.00 to $8.90 per cwt, with 
long grain ranging from $8.65 to $9.45 
and medium/short grain froni $6.45 to 
$7^45^ 

The 1985/86 rice program has been an- 
nouncedi and it includes a 20-percent 

acreage reduction and 15-percent cash 
diversion provision. The program will 
likely help restrain production, but 
sluggish domestic and foreign demand 
suggest that stocks will continue to 
build. 

The October forecast for the world 
rough rice crop for 1984/85 was 451.7 
million metric tons— virtually un- 
changed from September and 1.6 mil* 
lion tons larger than 1983/84. Foreign 
production is forecast at 445 million 
tons, down slightly from last year. 
Butr the U.S. crop is expected to 
exceed last year's by almost 2 million 
tonSi thus accounting for all of the ex* 
pec ted world increase. Rice production 
in Thailand, the major export competi* 
tor of the United States, likely will be 
down 1.7 million tons from last year. 
Thus, production in countries that are 
either self-sufficient or importers will 
be up more than a million tons. 

World supplies for 1984/85 are also 
enhanced by larger carryover stocks— 
17.1 million metric tons (milled basis), 
compared with 16.8 for 1983/84. 
Carryover stocks in the United States 
in 1983/84 were down by 0.6 million 
tonSr but foreign-held stocks were up 
hi million. Most of the increase oc- 
curred in nations that are self- 
sufficient in rice. Carryover stocks in 
the major foreign exporters are up 
slightly, while the major importers had 
smaller stocks- 
Even with the drop in production in 
the major export competitors, U.S. ex- 
ports are expected to decline 100,000 
tons from the 2.3 million in 1983/84^ 
\Barbara Stucker (202) 447-8444 and 
Larry Vnn Meir (202) 447-8857\ 



• Feed Grains 

As of October 1, the 1984 U.S. corn 
crop was forecast at 7.6 billion bushels, 
54 million below the September fore- 
cast and 170 million below August- 
The supply of corn for 1984/85 is 
placed at 8-22 billion buahela, nearly 1 
billion more than last season. 

The new crop accounts for 90 percent 
of this season's estimated supply, be- 
cause carryover stocks on October 1 
were only 722 million bushels, an 8- 
year low. Furthermore, about 626 mil- 
lion bushels of the carryover were in 
the farmer-owned reserve (FOR) or 
owned by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration (CCC), leaving free stocks 
(grain available to the market at 
current prices) at only 96 million 
bushels. 

At ftrst giance, free stocks that small 
seem inconsistent with the sharp drop 
in com prices during September. How- 
ever, com prices have been under 
heavy pressure from the large wheat 
crop and the estimated 800-900 million 
bushels of new^crop com harvested be- 
fore October 1. 

As 1983/84 came to a close, several 
changes were made in the com use fig- 
ures, most notably a revision in the 
feed and residual use estimate. Feed 
use for 1983/84 is now placed at 3.71 
billion buahels, the smallest since 
1976/77 and the Hrst total under 4 bil- 
lion bushels since 1977/78. Factors 
behind the drop in com feeding includ- 
ed a aharp cut in feeding margins, 
which lowered feeding rates; low 
wheat prices; and a relatively high 
com/sorghum price ratio. 

Feed use of com is expected to rebound 
to 4 billion bushels in 1984/85, as feed- 
ing margins improa^e. Compared with 
1984, wheat prices next summer will 
likely rise relative to corn, somewhat 
reducing the amount of wheat fed. 

Othetr uses of corn should rise this sea- 
son as well Exports are forecast at 
2tl25 million bushels, 250 million more 
than 1983/84. Reflecting increases in 
high fructose corn sirup and ethanol 
output, food, seed, and industrial (FSI) 
use of com is forecast at 1,050 million 
bushels. These two products account 
for 45 percent of total FSI corn use. 
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Commodity Market Prices: Monthly Update 
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Carryin atocka of com on October 1^ 
1985, ar« expected to be L05 billion 
budhels, 45 percent above a year earli^ 
er. The amount of corn in the FOR or 
owned bythe CCC could riae allghtly, 
but the bulk of the increase will be in 
free stocks. Thua, farm prices will 
likely fall short of the $3.20 abushel 
average for 1983/84. The 1984/85 
average ia projected between $2.65 and 
$2.95. 

Except for oata, farm prices of the oth- 
er feed grains will foUow corn. The 

forecast ranges for sea son -average 
prices are: sorghum, $2.40-$2.65 
($275 for 1983/84); barley, $2.15-$2.45 
($2.50); and oats. $1.60-$1.90 ($1.69). 

World coarse grain production for 
1984/85 was forecast in October at a 
record 784.2 million tons, down alight- 
ly from the September forecast, but 
still almost 96 million above last year. 
The forecast for foreign production, 
552.4 million tons, was raised margin- 
ally from: September. 

Relatively large revisions were made 
for Western Europe and the Soviet Un- 
ion. EC production continues to 
climb— 1.8 million tons in October— 
and IB forecast at a record 73 million 
tonsi up 9 million from last year. The 
month^to month increase in the EC 
crop reflects substantial at^ustments 
in the barley crops in Denmark (up 
800,000 tons), the United Kingdom (up 
almost 700,000 tons)* and Ireland (up 
350,000 tona)- Bolstered by large revi- 
sions in barley and oat production in 
Spain and Sweden, the forecast for 
non-EC Western Europe was increased 
by almost 2 million tons as welL 

The forecast for 1984/85 Soviet coarse 
grain production fell again in October, 
At only 84 million tons, it is 21 million 
lower than last season's output, but 
only about 1 million tons below the 
average of the previous 5 years. 

Ab production prospects continue to 
dim in the USSR, projections of Soviet 
coarse grain imports have risen. Ex- 
pected im porta were increased 2 mil- 
lion tons In October. At 23 million 
tons, the total ia second only to the 
25.5 million imported in July June 
1981/82, However, that year, Soviet 
coarse gram production was estimated 
to be substantially below this year's 
crop. This years large imports indicate 
a continued Soviet drive to expand 
livestock production through record 
animal inventories and improved an- 
imal rations. 



Much of the expected 9.5 million ton 
increase in world import demand for 
coarae grains will likely be met by the 
United States and the European Com- 
munity. Record EC exports^ forecast 
at about 6 million tons this year* will 
likely make the Community a net ex- 
porter of coarae grain for the first 
time. ISam Evans (202) 447 8444 and 
Jim Cole (202) 447 88511 

• OilM€tds 

U.S. soybean prices averaged $6.06 a 
bushel (Central Illinois) during Oc- 
tober compared with $8.43 in May, and 
the price outlook will continue to be 
shaped by large supplies and weak 
demands A recovery in planted 
acreage to 68 2 million has pushed ex^ 
pected 19&4 production to almost 2 bil- 
lion bushels- Increased production and 
unexpectedly large beginning stocks 
placed 1984/85 supplies well ahead of 
1983/84f although these supplies will 
stiU be the second lowest in the last 5 
years. 

The season average price of soybeans is 
expected to drop from $7.75 a bushel in 
1983/84 to between $5.75 and $7.25 in 
1984/85f despite the modest site of the 
supply increase. The culprit is lagging 
demand. 

The domestic crush is expected to 
reach only I billion bushels in 1984/85, 
since soybean meal demand will likely 
continue weak through the first half of 
the year. Pork producers, who are ma- 
jor users of soybean meal, have re- 
duced hog inventories in response to 
last year's poor returns. Broiler pro- 
ducera, however, have had good re- 
turns, and will continue to expand^ 
somewhat offsetting the weaker meal 
demand from the hog sector. 

Soybean meal prices in the low $140*s 
are expected through the end of 1984. 
However, a turnaround could get 
underway next spring. 

Exports of soybeans could rise in 
1984/1985, A strong dollan ample glo- 
bal oilseed supplies, increased crushing 
in competitor countries and only a 
small increase in world livestock will 
keep U.S. bean and meal export gains 
modest, though. Soybean oil exports 
are expected to decline. 



Domestic demand for soybean oil could 
rise moderately to 9.75 biUlon pounds 
this year. Prices for the season should 
average 25 to 31 cents a pound, high 
compared with recent years, but below 
1983/84. High prices, combined with 
greater supplies of alternative otls, will 
moderate increases in domestic soy- 
bean oil demind. The slight drop ex- 
pected in oil prices, combing with 
sluggish meal demand, will take the 
steam out of the **crush for oir* situa- 
tion that persisted in 1983/84. 

For an assessment of the global oilseed 
I situation, see the World Agriculture 
j and Trade section of this issue. {Roger 

Hoskin (202) 447-877^ 

9 Peanuts 
^ A record crop of 4.3 billion pounds is 
being harvested. Producers responded 
to favorable contract prices this 
spring, so harvested acres are expected 
to be the highest since 1955< Good 
growing conditions led to an anticipate 
ed record yield of 2t8l7 pounds an acre. 

Carryin stocks were down about 30 
percent from a year earlier, but the 
1984/85 peanut supply is the second 
highest ever^ exceeded only by 1975/76, 
Domestic food use is expected to in- 
crease slightly to about 2,125 million 
pounds, after declining a little in 
1983/84. The decline in last year's use 
was caused primarily by the drought 
that cut supplies of Virginia^type 
peanuts. 

Exports are expected to continue to in- 
crease from 1980/81*8 drought induced 
plummet, running about 925 million 
pounds. Even with record use, ending 
stocks are likely to be up sharply to 
about 860 million pounds. The average 
farm price is forecast up slightly to 
around 25 cents a pound, reflecting the 
higher contract prices this spring. 
iDuane Hacklander (202) 447 8776] 

•Cotton 

The 1984 U.S. cotton crop is estimated 
at 13 3 million bales, up 71 percent 
from last year's PIK-reduced level. 
The national average yield is forecast 
at 620 poundsp 30 pounds above the 
1982/83 record. As of October 30, 30 
percent of the acreage was harvested. 
The only problem areas this year are 
in the Rolling Plains of Texas and Ok- 
lahoma and parts of the Delta. 
Drought limited planted acreage and is 
reducing yields on the Rolling Plains. 
Heavy raina in the Delta during Oc- 
tober will probably reduce potential 
quantity and quality of cotton in that 
region. 
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The loan rate is limiting price declinest 
and fanners are looking forward to a 
15- to Id-cent per- pound deficiency 
payment. Deficiency payments plus 
the market price for cotton will aver- 
age about $460 an acre-about $100 
above the national average for cash 
production expenses plus labor and 
capital replacement costs. This fall's 
advance deficiency and diversion pay- 
ments for ihe 1985 crop could improve 
cotton farmers' cash flow by about $50 
an acre of cotton base. 

A reduction in the rate of real econom- 
ic growth, from over 7 percent in 1984 
to about half that in 198&, will lead to 
a 3 to 4 percent decline in cotton mill 
use during 1984/85. A 10-percent rise 
in cotton teitile imports dunng 
1984/85 could cause an additional 
200,000*bale decline in mill use. 

World cotton production is expected to 
reach a record 77.1 million bales in 
1984/85. up almost 15 percent from 
last year. Foreign production may ad^ 
vance 7 percent, mainly because of 
continued increases in China and a 
sharp rebound in Pakistan. Several 
other countries—including Mexico^ 
Brazilf and India— are also expecting 
significant increases. The foreign pro- 
duction estimate for October was 
raised 0.8 million bales from Sep^ 
tember, largely because of indications 
of a record outturn in China. 

World mill use in 1984/85 may in- 
crease less than 2 percent from 
1983/84^ with a 4-percent advance in 
foreign use offsetting an expected drop 
in the United States. China, Pakistan, 
and the Soviet Union will account for 
most of the increase. Global stocks 
win rise sharply this year, possibly by 
7 million bales. A decline in China's 
1983/84 use caused a 0.6-mi] lion -bale 
increase in this year's global beginning 
stocks. In 1984/85, stocks will contin- 
ue to pile up in China, and U.S. hoid 
ings could expand about twcnthirds. 
World trade may expand almost a mil- 
lion bales in 1984/85, but U.S. exports 
will drop about 0.7 million from 
1983/84's strong performance, to 6.1 
million. At of October 4, U.S. ship 
ments and outstanding sales totaled 
over 4 million balea, compared with 3.7 
million a year earlier However, as 
competitors' supplies begin to enter 
the market this fall, the rate of new 
commitments will decline, and U.S. ex- 
ports will fall below year-earlier levels. 



If U.S. exports reach the forecast total, 
this country's trade share will be 
around 30 percent, well below the 35 
percent En 1983/84, but still above the 
27 percent in 1982/83. iTerry Town- 
send (202) 447 8444 and Gerald Rector 
(202) 447-8912] 

• Tobacco 

As of October 1, U.S. tobacco output 
was forecast at L74 billion pounds 
(788,000 metnc tons), up 22 percent 
from 1983. Better growing conditions 
improved leaf quality, and despite 
large supplies, prices at flue-cured auc- 
tions are averaging about 2 cents a 
pound higher than la^st season. 

Flue-cured auctions ended in early No- 
vember* Loan receipts surpassed 150 
million pounds at the end of the fourth 
week of October The receipts were 
about 19 percent of the crop, a little 
below last year. 

The national marketing quota for the 

1985 flue-cured crop must be an- 
nounced by December 15. Individual 
farm quotas and allotments will reflect 
undermarketings and overmarketings 
of the current crop. USDA has asked 
for public comment on the size of the 

1986 flue cured marketing quota. 

Price supports for Hue cured and other 
types of tobacco, except burley^ will 
likely be unchanged in 1985. Under 
the Dairy and Tobacco Adjustment Act 
of 1983, support prices for all but bur- 
ley can increase only if the 3-year 
moving average of prices paid by farm- 
ers (including wage rates, interest, and 
taxes) increases more than 5 percent. 
The index appears to be increasing 3 to 
4 percent. 

Budey support in 1985 will again be 
determined by the basic formula, 
which may permit a 3- to 4-percent in- 
crease. However, under the No Net 
Cost Tobacco Program Act of 1982, the 
Secretary of Agriculture may hold the 
increase to about 2 percent. 

US. cigarette smoking in 1984 is like- 
ly to decline for the third consecutive 
year. Higher State and Federal Uxes 
probably will contribute the most to 
the decline. 

Reduced U.S. cigarette consumption 
and stable use worldwide continue to 
hold down demand for U.S. tobacco. 
Furthermore, the strong dollar 
discourages U.S. exports and en- 
courages imports. iVerner N. Grise 
(202) 447877& 



• Fruit 

Larger crops are estimated for all 
citrus fruit except tangerines. October 
1 prospects for the 1984/85 season (ex^ 
eluding California "other areas'' grape^ 
fruit) indicate a crop of 11.5 million 
tons, 8 percent more than last season's 
freeze- dam aged harvest, but still 15 
percent below 1982/83. 

The forecast for all orange production 
in Florida is 119 million boxes. This 
total iB 2 percent above last season but 
16 percent below 1982/83. California's 
orange crop is estimated at 62 million 
boxee, 28 percent more than last sea- 
son^ but 19 percent below 1982/83. At 
2.7 million boxes, the Arizona crop is 
50 percent more than last season, but 
well below the 1982/83 crop. Supplies 
from Texas are expected to be insignif- 
icant and are not being forecast be- 
cause the December 1983 freeze 
severely damaged trees. 

Orange prices are likely to decline sea- 
sonally from current high levels. How- 
ever, demand is expected to grow be- 
cause supplies of noncitrus fruit are 
smaller than last year and Stocks of 
most processed orange items are re- 
duced Thufi, rising demand combined 
with the smaller crops of early^ mid- 
season, and navel oranges will help 
keep orange prices above a year ago 
through the early winter. 

Output of most processed orange items, 
particularly frozen concentrated 
orange juice (FCOJ), is expected to be 
bigger in 1984/85 because of the larger 
Florida crop and higher juice yield. 
However, since the carryover is expect- 
ed to be smaller than last year, the to- 
tal domestic supply of FCOJ is not 
likely to rise much. In order to meet 
market demand, imports will probably 
remain heavy. Demand could rise as 
the economy continues to expandT sup- 
porting prices of FCOJ. 

U.S. grapefruit prospects on October 1 
were for a crop of 51.8 million boxes 
(excluding California "other areas*' 
and Texas grapefruit), up almost 5 per- 
cent from 1983/84 (excluding Califor- 
nia "other areas'' but including Texas 
grapefruit). Florida's grapefruit fore- 
cast, 44.5 million boxes, is 9 percent 
more than last season* Crops in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona are expected to be 
up 14 and 67 percent, respectively, 
from last season. As with oranges, 
grapefruit supplies from Texas are ex- 
,pected to be insignificant and are not 
being forecast. 
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Demand for Florida p^apefruit for the 
fresh market loaks favorable becau9€ 
of the limited supplies available from 
Tmbs. Processor demand is also bkely 
to me, because carryover stocks of 
most processed grapefruit products are 
down substantially. Movement of 
grapefruit jwce will probably continue 
to rise in view of the relatively good 
economy. Thus, the larger crop is not 
likely to exert any downward pressure 
on prices. 

The 1984/85 Arizona -California lemon 
crop (tree crop available for harvest) is 
expected to total 26 8 million boxes, 26 
pertrent more than last season. Despite 
the larger crop, total movement so far 
this season has been moderately 
behind last year's pace. F.o.b- prices 
for fresh lemons have averaged some- 
what above a year ago. Prices will de- 
cline as the season progresses- The 
season -average price is expected to be 
below last year*s high levels. iBen 
Huang (202) 447-7290] 

• Vegetables 

The third-quarter 1984 average index 
of grower prices for commercial vege- 
tables was 131 (1977-100), 10 percent 
higher than a year earlier. A 6- 
percent drop In shipments of melons 
offset increased shipments of broccoli, 
cabbage, carrots^ cauliflower, sweet 
corn* and celery. Compared to a year 
earlier, third-quarter shipments were 
also down for cucumbers, lettuce, on- 
ions, peppers, and tomatoes. The effect 
of tight supplies of fresh vegetables 
outweighed a 12 percent increase in to^ 
tal 1984 production of processing vege- 
tables and caused the grower index to 
rise. 

Wholesale prices of processed vegeta* 
bles softened in September, in part be- 
cause of lower prices for most canned 
tomato products. The Producer Price 
Index (PPI) for canned vegetables fell 
4 percent in September, while the PPI 
for frozen vegetables was steady. Dis^ 
tributors took a ^-ait-and-see attitude 
toward forecasts of a large total pack 
of frozen vegetables. 

The outlook for vegetable production 
during October-December 1984 is for 
expanded acreage, an apparent 
response to the upward trend in prices 
smce September 1982. The total fall 
harvest area of seven vegetables (hroc- 
colii carrots, cauliflower, celery* sweet 
com* lettuce, ajkd tomatoes) is forecast 
at 154,300 acres. 3,3 percent above fall 
1983 and 5 percent above fall 1982. 
Third-quarter 1984 area of honeydew 
melons in Arizona and California, how- 
ever, was 2,600 acres, down 24 percent. 



The October 11 Crop Production report 
estimated 1984 production of fall pota- 
toes at 310 million cwt, 5.2 percent 
more than 1983's fall crop. Production 
should be up in the seven States that 
together produce about 50 percent of 
the total. Colorado production is fore- 
cast up 14 percent; Michigan, 20; Min- 
nesota, 26; North Dakota, 7.2; Oregon, 
7.9; Washington, 3.4; and Wisconsin, 
13. Idaho production is largely un- 
I changed, but Maine production is down 
I 3 percent, because of a 5- percent 
acreage reduction that was only par- 
tially offset by a 2 -percent yield im- 
provement. 

This season's sweetpotato crop is es- 
timated at 13 milUon cwt, an 8- percent 
rise over 1983. North Carolina, the 

principal producing State for the fresh 
market, harvested an estimated 4.9 
million cwt, 11 percent more than last 
year. 

Wholesale prices for fresh potatoes and 
sweetpotatoes dropped 23 and 44 per^ 

cent, respectively, from August to Sep- 
tember, because of increaaed supplies 
during peak harvest. Potato prices 
dropped further through mid-October 
as supplies approached their peak. 
I [John Love (202) 447-7290\ 

^ Sugar 

The world price of raw sugar (f.o-b- 
Caribbean) strengthened to 4.7 cents a 
pound in October, from 4 cents the pre- 
vious month^ However, the October 
price is still the second lowest monthly 
average since 1971. 

World sugar production in 1984/85 is 
estimated at nearly 98 million metric 
tons, raw value, and consumption could 
rise to about 98 million. However, the 
large world surplus of sugar will per- 
sist. While prices are expected to im- 
prove slightly, they will remain low 
through early 1985. 

The U.S. Congress approved renewal of 
the Generalized System of Preferences 
(GSP) in October. It allows almost all 
countries to export sugar to the United 
States free from the 2.81-cent-a-pound 
current duty on raw sugar. The GSP 
I has been extended through 1993. 

U.S. sugar imports will continue to be 
limited by a quota. For fiscal 1985, 
the total quota (adjusted for small ex- 
ports) has been set at 2.677 million 
short tons, raw value. This total is 
about half a million below fiscal 1984, 
mostly because of reduced sugar 
demand. 



U.S. refined sugar consumption for 
calendar 1984 is estimated at 6 million 
tons, down 300,000 from 1983. Con- 
sumption of high fructose com sirup 
{MFCS) is projected at 4.3 million tons, 
up 600,000. Per capita consumption of 
sugar in 1984 is e&pected be down 3.5 
pounds, while HFCS uae could be up 
5.6 pounds. Further sugar losses to 
HFCS are predicted for 1985. 

U.S. beet and cane sugar production in 
1984/85 is estimated at 5.67 million 
tons, raw value, up only about 1 per- 
cent from 1983/84. Hot September 
weather and heavy rains in October re- 
duced beet sugar production prospects 
in the Red River Valley of Minnesota 
and North Dakota. StilL U.S. beet 
sugar output is estimated at 2.86 mil- 
lion tons, raw value, nearly 200,000 
over last season's poor-weather out- 
turn* Cane lugar production continues 
to be estimated at 2.8 million tons, 
down from 2.93 million last season. 
Output is up in Florida and Hawaii, 
but down in Louisiana and Texas. 

All price-support loans in fiscal 1984 
for beet and cane sugar were repaid as 
of October 1. Loans had been provided 
for IJlll million tons of refined beet 
sugar and 0.357 million tona of raw 
cane sugar. Domestic sugar prices 
were maintained high enough to avoid 
forfeiture of sugar collateral to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The U.S, raw sugar price (c.i.f., 
duty/fee-paid. New York) averaged 
21.8 cents ft pound in fiscal 1984, the 
same as in fiscal 1983. Prices eased in 
October to 21.6 cents, down slightly 
from September. 

Wholesale list prices for sugar in 1984 
have stayed in a range of 29.6 to 32 
cents a pound, depending on market 
area- However, discounts of about 15 
percent were offered in some marketa 
in September and October. The retail 
price of sugar in the United States 
averaged 364 centi a pound in Sep- 
tember, up from 35.8 centa in August. 

Wholesale list prices for HFCS in Sep- 
tember dropped about 2 cents a pound 
in most markets^ adjusting to a sea- 
sonal demand decline and bringing list 
prices more closely in line with actual 
prices. After narrowing in August, the 
Chicago-market discount of HFCS to 
sugar widened in September to over 30 
percent for HFCS-42 and 27 percent 
for HFCS-55. [Robert D. Barry 
(202) 447-8666] 
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Farm Income Update 



THE 1984 FORECAST 

The forecast for 19&4 Tarm income is 
unchanged from September Net farm 
income is still expected to be between 
$29 and $33 billion, as stronger crop 
output rebuilds inventories. 

Net cash income (including net CCC 
loans) is expected to range from $34 to 
$38 blllioD, compared with 1983's 
record $40.1 billion. Increased cash re- 
ceipts from marketings of crops and 
livestock will be outweighed by higher 
cash expenses and somewhat lower 
direct Government payments. Ad- 
vances on 1985 deficiency payments 
may become an important source of 
cash flow for 5onie fanners during the 
final quarter of 1984 and early 1985- 

Government Payments 
To Approach $9 Billion 
Direct Government payments (cash 
plus PIK disbursements) for 1984 are 
forecast to approach $9 billion^-below 
last year's record nominal level of $9.3 
billion. The October forecast was 
raised slightly from September's esti- 
mate because of the 1985/86 crop pay- 
ments expected to be advanced during 
the final quarter of 1984. These ad* 
vances will supplement the 1984 cash 
flow of wheat, rice, feed grain, and cot- 
ton farmers. Total 1984 cash pay- 
ments (deficiency, diversion, storage, 
and conservation programs) are now 
expected to run $2 to $5 bUlion^-near 
last year's record. 



Farm Income and Cash Flov^ Statement ^| 




^H 


^H 


r I 


hem 


1980 


1081 


1982 


1983 


1984F ^ 






Billion dOlLarsc 


M 


FARM INCOME SOURCES 
K Cash receipts . 


140.5 
727 
67.8 

1.3 
Oi) 


142.6 
73.3 

69.2 

1.9 
0.0 

1.9 


144.8 
74i6 
70.1 

3.5 
0.0 
3.5 


138.7 

m2 

4.1 
5.2 
9.3 


141 ^14^^' 
69-73 
70-74 

2-5 
4-6 
6-10 


Crops* 

LivestOCJc 


Catl^ Govejomeni payrrrentl. . . 
* VdlueotPlK commodities . . , 
2. Direct Ga\*fr^ment pav'^^^i^^^ 


3. Other Cash iricome' ..... 


1.5 


1.9 


2*0 


1.5 


1 -3 


4. Gross cash lf>come (1+2* 3^' . 


143,3 


146.4 


iGoa 


149.6 


1&I. 155 


5* Nofxnooey income* 


12.4 


13.6 


14.2 


13.6 


1214 


6. He^lUed grass income 14+6) . 


155 7 


160.0 


164.4 


163.2 


164- 168 


7. Value of hvenlorv cha^Qe. . . , 


5.5 


7.9 


■2J6 


■11.7 


6- 10 


8* Total gross Income (6-^71 . . . 


. T^!2 


167_9 


T61^ 


I5t.4 


172-176 


1 PftOOUCTrON EXPENSES 

1 9. Cash en;»n4es'* . , „ 


T05.6 


111.4 


113.4 


1D9.5 


115- 119 


M 10. Total expenses 


U8.9 


136.9 


139.5 


135.3 


141 . 145 , 


1 INCOME STATEMENT 
^ Net cash Income:' ' 

n. Nominal 14^9) 

Deflated 0972S)' 


37-7 

21.1 


35J0 
17.9 


36.8 
17J 


40.1 
18.6 


m 

34-38 
15-17 


Net farn income:* 
12* Nominal totai nei (8-lOJ. . . , 

Toial net (1972^)' 

Tota*nei 11967$)' 


21.2 

11.0 

8.6 


31.0 

15.9 
11.4 


223 

10.8 
7.7 


16.1 
7.5 

5.4 


29-33 

13 15 

9-11 


13. Of^arm inconrw 


37.6 


39.8 


39.4^ 


41.0 


41 -46 


n OTHER SOURCES AND USES 

1 OF FUNDS 

R 14. Change In loan* Outstanding* . . 
Real estate. ........... 


15.2 
9.4 
5.0 

5.6 


15^ 

9.3 
6.2 

5.7 


6.6 
3.7 
3.1 

5.6 


2.0 
0.8 
4J 


4 8 
0-4 
2-6 

4-6 ' 


Nonreai estaie* 


L 15. Rental Income 


|l6. Gross cash flow (1 1+14+15L . 


58.5 


56,1 


49.3 


47.3 


45-49 


17. Capital expendiluras* ..... 


18i) 


16^ 


13.6 


13.1 


12-15 


18. Net cash flow" 116-17). . . . 


^.5 


39.3 


35.6 


34JZ 


32-36 


F » forecaM. * lnc»ud«s r^et CCC ioans. * Income Irom custom work, machine hira. and fafm 
recreational activities. 'Numbers in parentheses indicate the combhnaiion ot items required to 
calculate a given total. * Value of home consumption Of farm products and Imputed rental value 
of farm dweUif>9s. ' EjicI Ltd es depreciation and perqufaii^s to hired iabof. * Excludes farm dwell- 
ings. 'Deflated bv Ihe GNP implied price deflator. 'Deflated bv the CP1-U. * Excludes CCC 
loans. J^H 
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fit Farm Income and Net Cash Income of Farm Operatofi, by State, 19S3 




J 



State 



Alatwma , . , 
Alaska , * , . 
Aflzofia. , , , 

Arkdn^s . . 
California . . 
Coloracto. . 
Connecticut 
Delavvare . , 
FJorida . . . 



Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

to^iand 

lovva 

Kansas 

tC«r>tuCkv . - ' ' 

Louliiana 

Miain« 

Maryland. . . . 

Massachusetts . 4 

Michi^n 

Minnesota . . . . 
Miuis&iPPl . . . 

Mi^uuri 

Montana 

Nebraika 

Nevada 

New Hampshire , 
N^vs/ Jefiev. . . . 

N9W M^Mico , , . 
New York , , , , 
North Carolina , 
North Dakota . , 

Ohio 

Oklahoma . . . , 
Oregon 

Rhode Isfand . . 
South Carortna . 

South Dakota . 
Tennessee , , , . 

TeMas 

Utah 

Vermont , * , . 

Virgrnla 

Washington , , 
West Virginia . 
Wisconsin . . . 
Wvoming, , , , 



Cash Net cl^an^e Total Production 

marketing in larm gro» expenses 

receipts inv^ntWiea income' 



Jnfted Stales 



s:ii2 

19 

1,6^ 

2.999 

13,494 

2.967 

321 

456 

4.325 

3.310 

537 

2.016 
8.144 
4.009 
9.335 
5.398 
2.798 
1.853 
413 
1.032 

367 

3.001 

6.277 

2.291 

3.968 

1.503 

6,010 

224 

114 

543 

962 
2j672 

3.734 

2.691 
3.674 
2.692 
1,700 
2^76 
31 
1,058 

2.566 

1.^6 

8.970 
579 
427 

1.440 
3,063 

223 
5.203 

593 

138,719 



-132 
I (*) 
-175 
-182 
^M 

113^ 
-4 
•3 

-64 
■150 

2 

46 

-3.058 

^48 

2,092 

-61 

-427 

-211 

1 

•15 

2 

242 

640 

410 

-726 

59 

.336 

16 

1 

-12 

-26 

-44 

■51 

-207 

•537 

■168 

35 

-104 

(') 

-111 

-42 
-116 
-281 

-43 

■9 
21 
3 
12 
-150 
21 



Million dollars 

2.366 

22 

1.663 

3^2 

14/191 

3.439 

370 

483 

4.526 

3.529 

562 
2/423 
6.324 
4JU 
9.002 
6^78 
2j^5 
2,069 

455 
1.186 

422 
3.317 
6353 

2.3B9 

4.058 

1.865 

6.806 

277 

140 

645 

1,114 
2^54 

4.254 
3,294 
3.828 
3.307 
2.063 
3.303 
39 
1.121 

3j0l9 

2.326 
10 362 

678 

467 
1.065 
3.557 

366 
5il2 

666 



1.938 

20 

1.594 

2.935 

11.500 

2.992 

319 

377 

3.036 

2.928 

437 
2.050 
6.906 
4.343 
9^19 
5.781 
2.446 
1.689 

462 
1j022 

319 

2.969 

6.118 

2;K)8 

4,118 

1.813 

8.420 

251 

129 

532 

1.060 
2.303 
3^52 
2,643 
3.708 
3.099 
1.702 
2.912 
38 
1.139 

2.551 
2.175 

9368 
639 
39B 

1.758 

2^70 
385 

4.839 
728 



Net Nej 

farm cas^i 

income income* 



428 
2 

69 

468 

2.992 

447 

52 

145 

1.489 

600 

125 
373 

■564 
.?30 
-217 
507 
449 
380 
28 
164 

103 
348 

735 

181 
60 
52 

385 
26 
11 

V3 

53 
151 
802 
652 
121 
208 
362 
391 
1 

19 

468 

151 

994 

38 

68 

47 

987 

■20 

972 

-62 



659 

2 

400 

913 

3.7d3 

531 

76 

166 

1,784_ 



138 

532 
3^79 

955 
2352 
1^11 
1.181 

691 
22 

247 

133 

952 
2.210 

781 
t.l32 

314 

1.337 

34 

18 

170 

135 

529 

1,124 

1.293 

1.082 
585 
436 
809 
2 
210 

823 

444 

1365 

117 
115 
156 

1,112 
-18 

1^4 
17 



:i.743 151-420 136,321 16 100 40X>71 



Khan 



*Cash marketino receipt*, direct Gotfefnnrent payments, change In inventories, and other 
h and noncash income. Mncludes net Commodit^feCredlt Corporation loans, 'Value 0I less 



han S&00.000. 



Government payments daring the first 
hair of 1984 totaled about $5 4 billion, 
about 83 percent PIK disbursements. 
Most of the PIK payments consisted of 

1983 entitlementa. 

Cash Government payments under the 
various wheat programs totaled about 
$300 million during first^half 1984, 
with diversion payments constituting 
92 percent. In the last half of 1984i 
the value of PIK wheat (the only PIK 
program in 1984) will hkely total 
about $300 million. A small amount of 

1984 PIK wheat may not he claimed 
by producers until January 1985- 
Wheat deficiency payments, most of 
which are expected to he disbursed 
during December, probably will exceed 
$1 billion in calendar 1984- 

Cotton and rice program costs each to- 
taled over $100 million during first- 
half 1984; most outlays were for 1983 
crop deficiency payments* Payments 
under the Wool Act totaled about $117 
million this year, up from $84 million 
in calendar 19S3. 

Advanced deficiency and diversion pay- 
ments that fanners may request when 
they sign up for 1985 programs may 
move %l billion in next year's Govern- 
ment payments to fourth -quarter 1984. 
Since signup extends to March 1985, 
advances could also provide additional 
cash to the sector in firBt-quarter 
1985. This cash would aid farmers in 
purchasing inputs for the 1985 season 
and decrease the amount of external 
financing necessary. 

Advance payments could total as much 
as $2.5 billion. If farmers fequest 
most of these by March» the large infu- 
sion of cash into the sector could aid in 
debt repayment and. among other 
things, result in a temporary but wel- 
come upward blip in farm machinery 
sales. 

1983 FARM INCOME BY STATE 
State rankings of farm income for 
1983 vary markedly, depending on 
whether they are based on cash re- 
ceipts, net faun income, or net cash in- 
come. One reason is the difference in 
the relative importance of spring- 
planted crops in each State. Produc- 
tion of many spring-planted crops fell 
significantly in 1983, becauae of the 
combination of acreage reduction pro- 
grams and the summer drought. 
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California Was Leader in 
All Three Income Categories 

If rankings of States and commodities 
within States are baaed on cash re- 
ceipts, California led in 1983 with 
$13^5 billion in receipts from all com- 
modities. The State led in crop sales 
and ranked third in livestock. 
California's main commodities were 
dairy products, at $1.9 billion; cattle 
and calves, $1.3 billion; cotton, $L1 
billion; and grapes. $1.1 biltion. Cali- 
fornia was the top U.S. producer of cot- 
ton, greenhouse and nursery products, 
eggs, hay, grapes, tomatoes^ and let- 
tuce. 

Iowa ranked second in cash receipts, 
earning $9.3 billion. It had the second 
highest sales of livestock and ranked 
third in crop sales. Iowa ranked first 
in hog and soybean saleB and second in 
corn. Its principal commodities were 
hogs, cattle and calves, soybeans, com, 
and dairy products. 

Texas ranked third In receipts from all 
commodities, but first in receipts from 
all livestock and from cattle and 
calves^ Texas' highest sales were cat- 
tie and calves, cotton, dairy products, 
wheatf and sorghum. Ilhnoia ranked 
fourth in all commodities* and Min- 
nesota ranked fifth. 

Ranked by net farm income (after the 
inventory adjustment), the five lead- 
ing States last year were California 
with $3 billion; Florida with $1.5 bil- 
lion: and Texas. Washington, and 
Wisconsin with $1 billion each. Seven 
States recorded negative net farm in- 
comes: niinoLs at -$584 milHont Iowa 
at '$217 million, Indiana at -$130 mil- 
lion, Wyoming at *$62 million, Mis- 
souri at '$60 million, Maine at '$28 
million. West Virginia at *$20 million, 
and South Carolina at $19 million. 
For the most part, the negative net in- 
comes reflect the fact that the value of 
production in 1983 was less than the 
expenses (including depreciation) in- 
curred in producing the commodities. 

Ranked by net cash income, the lead- 
ing States were California at $3.8 bil- 
lion^ Illinois at $3.4 bullion, Iowa at 
$2.8 billion, Minnesota at $2.2 billion, 
and Texas at $1.9 billion* Net cash in- 
come differs from net fann income 



principally in that it includes all com- 
modity sales occurring within the year, 
regardless of when the commodity was 
produced, and in that it excludes non- 
cash expenses such as depreciation. 

Special Circumstances 
Occurred in Some States 
The acreage reduction program and 
the drought cut com production by 49 
percent in 1983, to 4.2 billion bushels. 
Thie development accounted for the 
fact that such key feed grain States as 
Indiana* Illinois, and Iowa exhibited 
negative net farm incomes following 
their inventory adjuatments. A dif- 
ferent picture emerges for the major 
feed ^ain States when net cash in* 
come is considered. These States bene- 
fited from large cash infusions orig- 
inating from record i^tock sales. Thus, 
net farm income reflecta the low level 
of production^ and net cash income re- 
flects the high level of caah How due 
in part to the drawdown of inven- 
tories.* 

However, in the case of other States 
with low or even negative net cash 
incomes— Maine at $22 million. West 
Virginia at *$18 million, and Wyoming 
at $17 million— the reasons are not re- 
lated to corn production. 

Potatoes typically account for 20 to 30 
percent of Maine's total cash receipts, 
and potato receipts in 1983 were $44 
million below the 19S1 level of $136 
million. In Wyoming, receipts from 
cattle and calves usually are 65 to 70 
percent of the State's total. In 1983, 
although cattle receipts were $68.8 
million above 1982^ they were still 
$40.4 million below levels attained as 
recently as 1980. 

For West Virginia^ the negative in' 
come was due to several factors: the 
relatively small size of the State's 
farming units, with the associated 



^Additional details regarding components of 
S^oBi rvceipU and production eipen^^t will be 
avaiUble Id Economic Indicator* oftht Fornt Sec- 
tor: Statt Jncotw tiAd BaloAct Shttt StarutUTM. 
1983. EC] PS 3-4, publmh^ November 19S4 Jt la 
«^lLabl« only by purchaie from the 3up«nnten- 
denl of Document!. Government Prinliji* Office, 
Wflshm^on, D.C. 20402 Coit it lfi.50 po«tpeid. 
Tor tnformallon, cah Mrs- Floaaie Dingle »t 
(202) 447-8342, 



high unit cost of production; a higher 
incidence of cash i^aies in local mar- 
kets; and the increased tendency to 
farm for the dual objectives of cash in< 
come and tax henefits. 

Finally, the low net cash income in 
some States is simply indicative of a 

small agricultural hase (for example, 
Alaska and Rhode Island)- [Roger 
Strickland (202) 447-4190 and Gary 
Lacier (202) 447-23l7\ 



^ror further diflCuasion, see "The Negative In 
cornea of Small Farnu/' Agricultural Economics 
Research, Vol 35, No. 1 (January 1983). 
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Sweeteners 
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puter networks on the dates indicated^ 
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on the summaries, caU (402) 472-1892, 
(301) 588 1572, or (301) 982-6500. 
Full reports— text and tables— are pro- 
vided hy the system ou (402) 472-1892. 
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Food and Marketing 



Consumer expenditures for U.S. farm- 
produced foods are expected to total 
$332 billion in 1984, a 5.4-percent in- 
crease over 1983. While there will be 
a small farm value increase, the ma- 
jority of the spending rise will come 
from higher marketing costs. The 
farm value is predicted to be $86.2 bil- 
liont up only 1.5 percent from 1983. 
Higher farm prices were tempered by a 
drop in per capita consumption, after 
consumption increased steeply in 1983. 
Marketing coata are expected to be up 
6.8 percent far 1984. The improved 
economy has spurred away-from home 
Bales and bid up prices of items used in 
food marketing, such as labor and 
packaging. 

Farm Value la Small Part of 
5- Year Gain in Food Spending 
Consumers pald slightly over $315 bil 
lion for U.S. farm foods in 1983. This 
was an increase of 5.4 percent from 
1982. Consumer expenditures for U.S. 
farm foods have risen 45.2 percent, or 
$98.1 billion, over the last 5 years. 
This compares with an increase of 38 
percent in the CPl for all food. The 
difference between the two is account- 
ed for by changes in the volume of food 
consumed and increased consumption 



in the away -from -home market. Mar- 
keting cost increases accounted for 
over 84 percent of the 5-year growth in 
consumer spending for fooda; the 
remainder was from increased farm 
value. 

Farm values have accounted for only a 
minor part of the gain in total consu- 
mer expenditures because farm prices 
have been low and consumption has 
shifted to more processed foods. In 
processed items, the farm value 
represents a smaller percentage of the 
total price. Over the past 5 yeare, 
farm prices have risen only 15 percent; 
the remainder of the 22-percent in- 
crease in farm value has come mostly 
from higher volume, 

Marketing costs accounted for 73 per- 
cent of total consumer expenditures in 
1983^ up from 68 in 1978. If the rela- 
tionship between marketing costs and 
farm value had remained constant 
from 1978 to 1983, consumer expendi- 
tures for food would have totaled only 



$269 billion in 1983, not $315 billion. 
The chief reasons for stiff marketing 
cost increases are a jump in demand 
for away-from-home food, the sharp 
rise in energy prices, and volume in- 
creases. While conaumer expenditures 
in the at-home market rose by 36.2 
percent from 1978 to 1983. expendi- 
tures in the away-from-home market 
grew 65^5 percent. The increased 
away-from-home spending is the result 
of higher disposable income and 
changes In eating patterns. 

1984 Marketing Cost Index 
Slightly Ahead of inflation 
The marketing bill far domesticaHy 
grown foods rose 6.9 percent last year, 
to $230.1 billion. The marketing cost 
index rose only 2«8 percent, with 
higher total food consumption and in- 
creased sales away from home account- 
ing for the rest of the rise. For the 
first 3 quarters of 1984, the marketing 
cost index ran 4.4 percent above a year 
earlier, s)igh|^ly more than the general 
rate of inflation. 



1 Food Expenditure*, Marketing Bill, and Farm Value: At Home and Away 

f- Away 

Total Al *rom 

home horrw 

B)lltOndO(k«r5^ 
Conjumer * ptpefxJliur«' 

1974 lW-6 109^5 ^5-1 

1978 216.9 1502 66 7 

T981 287.7 194.0 93-7 

1982 298.9 196.8 102.2 

1983 315.0 204.6 110.4 

19&4> 332.0 212.0 120^ 

IrMark^iingbUJ 

1974 98.2 65.2 33.0 " 

197Q 147.4 93.9 53.6 

1961 !!!!!!! 204.5 127.0 77.5 

,962 "!...! 21U 1299 B5.3 

1983.! 230.1 137.1 93.0 

,984' _ 245l8 143.9 101 9 

Fdrm vaJue 

1974 56.4 iiai 13.3 

,978 " 69.6 56.4 13.1 

1961 83.2 67.0 16.3 

1982 ^ 837 66 6 16.9 

11983 B4.9 67.5 17.4 

,9ft4' 86.2 eeil 18.1 

'For dome^lCTlly pTtKluced farm foods, Fnherv Pfoductt and alcoholic t>ev©faq«?s are 
BKduded. 'fifg^imina ry. >ToTaif may not add becauje o* rounding. 
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Agricultural OutlcxDk 



Food and Marketing Indicators 
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Components of Consumer Food Spending 
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Labor costs make up 45 percent of the 
marketing bill and are the largest sin- 
gle component. In i983i labor coets 
rose 6.1 percent, down slightly from 
the rate in 1982 and well below the 
1981 increase of 11.7 percent. Over 
the firat 9 months of 1984. labor coats 
have risen 3.4 percent* while the CPl 
for all items has climbed 4.3 percent. 

Increases in hourly wages in the food 
industry have slowed since 1981 as 
more emphasis has been placed on job 
security and supplemental pay issues. 
Also, workers in some sectors of the 
food industry have taken pay cuts to 
help keep their companies afloat. For 
example, average hourly wages in the 
meat processing induitry rose only 6 
percent between 1980 and 1983, 

In addition, there has been no increase 
in the minimum wage since 1981. This 
affects costs in the food retailing in- 
dustry. Fast food resUurants often 
pay at or near the minimum wage. In 
supermarkets also, some workers are 
paid the minimum wage. When the 
minimum rate goes up, the salaries of 
all the supermarket workers are in- 
creased to keep the differential wage 
scale intact. Another change that has 
dampened labor coat increases in the 
food industry is that employment in 
the higher paying food manufacturing 



sector has slowly fallen, while it has 
grown in food retailing, especially at 

fast food estabhshments. 

Packttging CoaU 
RUing Sharply This Ytar 
Packaging costs rose 5.2 percent last 
year. However, much of the increase 
was due to the greater volume of food 
processed. The price of packaging ma^ 
terials rose only 2.1 percent. There 
was a 13.1-percent hike in the price of 
plastic film. The costs of other materi- 
als were up very little, though, and pa- 
per hoard and glass container prices fell 
1.5 and 0.9 percent, respectively. 

Over the first 9 months of 1984, the 
costs of packaging materials have 
risen 10 percent from a year earlier 
Paperboard prices are up 10-6 percent 
and plastic film 24.9 percent. These 
prices moved up in response to in- 
creased economic activity beginning in 
the second half of 1983. 

im4 Energy Costa Stable 

Energy costs, which rose very quickly 
through 1981, slowed markedly in 1982 
and 1983. In 1982, fuel and electricity 
costs in the marketing hill rose 4.1 



percentt much of the rise due to in- 
creases in food volume. Overall, prices 
for fuels and electricity did not in- 
crease in 1983, thanks to an 11.5- 
percent drop in oil prices. But, electric 
rates rose 2,9 percent, and natural gas 
prices were up 16.6 percent. Food re- 
tailing firms were still affected by 
these increases because retailers 
depend on electricity and natural gas 
for moat of their power needs. 

Over the first 9 months of 1984, ener- 
gy prices have risen slightly. Electric 
rates have risen 5.2 percent, but prices 
for both oil and natural gae have been 
stable. 

Traruportation Ckmts Rising LittU, 
But Corporate Profits CUfrtbing 
The coat of transporting food increased 
5.4 percent in 1983. to $15.5 billion. 
Transportation rates did not climb 
that much (rail freight rates were only 
up 0.9 percent); the large increase in 
the volume of food consumed last year 
accounted for most of the rise. 

In 1984, transportation rates have con- 
tinued to increase very slowly. Stable 
fuel prices, competition resulting from 
deregulation, and interindustry com- 
petition are moderating price in- 
creases. 

Corporate profits represent about 5 
percent of this year's total marketing 
bill. The $16.5 billion total for 1984 is 
an ll.&^percent increase over 1983 and 
redecta greater disposable income and 
continued strong sales In the away- 
from^home market. Sa lea away from 
home usually return better profits 
than food sold for consumption at 
home. 

The **other costs" category in the mar- 
keting bill is the second largest after 
labor. It accounted for 26 percent of 
the total marketing bill in 1983. This 
category^ which includes depreciation, 
rent, advertising, and interest, is fore 
cast to increase 6,6 percent in 1984. 
In the past, other costs have usually 
followed the general rate of inflation 
closely. For the first 9 months of 1984, 
the index for other costa is running 4.7 
percent above a year earlier. \David 
Harvey (202) 447^6860] 
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World Agriculture 
and Trade 



OILSEEDS OUTLOOK 
World oiJeeed production ia recovering 
from last year's sharp decline, with 
record output expected for cottonseed, 
sunflowerseed, and rapeseed. Protein 
meal demand will remain weak at 
least through the ftrat half of this &ea- 
son, while the demand for vegetable 
oils continues strong. Thua, prices 
may remain relatively high for vegeta- 
ble oiJs during 1984/85, but weak for 
protein meals. 

Production Rebounds 
Record world oilseed production is ei- 
pected in 1984/85, 11 percent above 
1983/84. Much of the gain is occurring 
in US. soybean production^ forecast at 
63.7 million tons^ up 21 percent from 
1983/84 However, foreign oilseed pro- 
duction ia bUo expected to be more 
than 6 million tons above the record 
1983/84 outturn. Virtually every pro- 
ducing country responded to last year's 
tight supplies and high prices by in- 
creasing its oilseed plantings, 



World cottonseed production is almoBt 
4 million tons larger than in 1983/84, 
led by increases in the United States, 
China, and Pakistan. U^S^ cottonseed 
production may increase 2 million 
tonii and China's output may exceed 
its previaus record by 300,000. 
Although Pakistan"! harvest may rise 
nearly 400,000 tons, because of a 
recovery from last year's bad weather 
and peat infestation, the crop is below 
the volume record set in 1982/83, 

Sunflowerseed area has increased suh- 
stantially in the EC, especially in 
France. Area is also up in Argentina ^ 
These increases, along with improved 
outturns in several other countries, 
especially Spain, are expected to add 
up to a l,5niiLlion ton gain tn foreign 
sunflowerseed production for 
1984/1985. The US. sunflowerseed 
crop is estimated to rise only 210,000 
tons in 1984/85, despite a 16 percent 
increase in planted area. Dry weather 
again hurt yields In several States. 

For 1984/85, prospective rapeeeed out- 
put is dramatically higher, despite 
China's reduced plantings. Canada's 
domestic and export demand in 
1983/84 sparked a 25-percent expan- 
sion in area. However, poor yields 
resulted in only an 18-percent gain in 
production. In China, a policy shift 
away from oilseed production prompted 
the cutback in area. Most of the ex- 
pected 1984/85 global production in- 
crease will be in Europe. While 
Poland's planted area is up more than 
50 percent, most of the L3 million-ton 
increase in Europe's rapeseed produc- 
tion will come from sharply higher 
yields. 

Southern Hemisphere 
Planting Underway 
USD A crop forecasts for the Southern 
Hemisphere are based on preliminary 
planting information. Jn Brazil, new 
financial regulations, scarce credit, 
higher interest rates, and other crops' 
prospects will restrict the growth of 
soybean plantings. However, some 
recovery in yields could push output 
about 2 percent above last year's re- 
vised estimate of 15.4 tnilUon tons- 

In Argentina, sunflowerseed acreage 
(summer crop) will increase sharply 
because some farmers could not plant 



wheat (spring crop). With yields ex- 
pected to be below last year's record, 
Argentina's soybean output may drop 
200,000 tons, despite larger planted 
area. 

Demand for Meal Remains Weak 
Reduced 1983/84 oilseed supplies and 
strong demand for oils led to sharply 
higher prices for oilseeds and vegetable 
oils last season^ Prices in the oilseed 
sector for 1984/85 are again likely to 
be affected more by vegetable oil 
demand than by protein meal demand. 

However, gains in consumption of pro- 
tein meals can be expected because of 
low prices and better financial condi- 
tions in some importing countries, as 
well as larger supplies. Mexico is ex- 
pected to import 75,000 tons of soy- 
bean meal in 1984/85, following a year 
of no meal Imports^ Eastern Europe^s 
soybean meal imports may rise 8 per- 
cent over the previous year Also, Iraq 
is importing large quantities of U-S. 
soybean meal for poultry feed. 

In the EC, the price of soybean meal 
relative to com has changed dramati- 
cally since last falL The relationship 
now favors the use of soybean meal. 
However, the EC dairy reduction pro- 
gram and increased supplies of domes^ 
tic oilseeds and grains will limit 
growth in soybean meal consumption. 
Thus, EC soybean meal use this year is 
expected to be only 2 percent above 
1983/84, well below disappearance of 
prior years. 

Demand Continues Strong for Oils 
The poor world oilseed output in 
1983/84, particularly shortfalls of 
coconut and palm oils, resulted in 
severely limited supplies of vegeUhle 
oils. Meanwhile, economic recovery ex- 
panded the demand for vegetable oils. 
As a result, prices for vegetable oils 
rose sharply during much of 1983/84 
and carryin stocks for 1984/85 are 
small. 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 



U^ agricultural trade balance 
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Palm oil production ha8 increased in 
recent months, following an extended 
period of drought-reduced output. 
Malaysia's 1984 production is forecast 
to total 3.6 million tons, nearly one- 
fifth above the poor 1983 outturn. 
With larger palm oil supplies, prices 
slipped from the $951-per'ton peak in 
May to $562 in August. 

Production gains for a variety of 
oilseeds will lead to larger oil supplies 
in 1984/85 and lower prices. Neverthe- 
less, an expected 3,5- percent increase 
in world vegetable and marine oil con- 
sumption will limit price declines. 

Policies Promoting 
Expanded Competitor Exports 

South American exports expanded rap- 
idly in 1983/84, despite complex policy 
actions throughout the year^ Argenti- 
na exported around 3 million tons of 
aoybeana, more than double a year ear- 
lier, despite tax policies that favored 
product exports over bean exports. 
Part of this expansion was due to an 
aggressive marketing strategy, result- 
ing in sharply higher sales to Europe. 
Larger oilseed supplies and crush capa- 
city constraints also led to greater soy- 
bean exports. 

Brazil's policies were erratic in 
1983/84, and they are likely to contin^ 
ue so. The Brazilian Government has 
announced an open trade policy for 
1984/85, but safeguards will be used to 
protect the domestic market. Mexico 
and Brazil exchanged petroleum for 
soybeans last year under a barter 
agreement. Brazil's soybean exports 
for 1983/84 were around 1.6 million 
tons, up 21 percent from a year earlier, 
and they are likely to be about the 
same in 1984/85. 

China's soybean exports have also in- 
creased. Estimates for both 1983/84 
and 1984/85 show exports reaching 



700,000 tons, more than twice the an- 
nual average for the previous 5 years^ 
In the 1984 Sino-Soviet trade protocol, 
soybeans were listed as one of China's 
likely exports. China's proximity to 
the USSR may give China an advan^ 
tage in this market. 

U.S. Trade Prospects Mixed 
During August and September, U.S. 
soybean exports were about half of the 
previous year's level This slowdown 
in exports is due partly to a surge in 
foreign competitors' sales, Also, U.S. 
exports were large at this time last 
year because buyers, fearing shortages, 
purchased heavily early in the season. 
EC imports from the United States are 
down sharply, mainly because of the 
strong dollar. 

Nevertheless, with \JS^ supplies ample 
and world demand improved, U.S. soy- 
bean exports for 1984/85 are forecast 
to gain 9 percent. Exports still will be 
well below 2 years ago, though, as 
world demand still lags the 1982/83 
level. Strong Argentine and Brazilian 
exports for last season eroded the U.S. 
share of world soybean trade to less 
than four-fifths. In 1984/85, the U.S. 
share may recover slightly. 

With competition from Argentina and 
Brazil again stiffs U.S. soybean meal 
exports for 1984/85, forecast at 5,1 
million tons, will be only 2 percent 
above a year earlier World .soybean 
meal imports for the season may rise 
around 1.8 million tons, but remain 
well below 1982/83. 

U.S. soybean oil exports are expected 
to decline, since domestic requirements 
will bid limited supplies away from ex- 
ports. While a strengthening economy 
will stimulate domestic oil consump- 
tion, continued weak meal demand will 
limit crushings and available otl sup 
plies. Exports are forecast at 680,000 
tons, down 12 percent from a year ear- 
lier. Thus, the U'S. share of world soy- 
bean oil trade could decline from 21 
percent last year to 19 percent in 
1984/85. [Jan Llpson (202) 447-SS5S\ 
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Upcoming Crop Reporting 
Board Releases 

The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Crop Reporting 
Board reports that will be issued by 
the time the December Agricultural 
Outlook comes off press. 



November 

14 Cattle on Feed 

15 Sugar Market Statistics 

16 Milk Production 

20 Catfish 

21 Cold Storage 

Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys 
23 Livestock Slaughter 

29 Cdmnierciai Fertilizers- 
Consumption 

30 Ag Prices 

December 

3 Dairy Products 

Egg Products 
Poultry Slaughter 

4 Celery 

10 Crop Production 
12 Turkey Hatchery 
14 Cattle on Feed 

Milk Production 

Potato Stocks 
19- Cold Storage 

Catfish 

20 Small Grains 
Hogs and Pigs 

21 Livestock Slaughter 
Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys 

27 Vegetables -Preliminary 

31 Egg Products 
Agricaltural Prices 
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General Economy 



Although major indicators show the 
economy weakening significantly in 
late summer and early fall, this is 
most Ukely a (jrowth pause rather than 
the onset of another recession. Hous- 
ing is the weakest sector of the econo- 
my, largely because of the late spring 
and early summer run-up in Interest 
rates. September starts were down 26 
percent from their February peak, 
despite being up from August levels. 
September auto sales, another 
interest-sensitive sector^ were down 4 
percent from their February high, but 
this was partly due to the United Auto 
Workers" strike. Typically, weakness 
in these sectors takes 6 to 12 months 
to affect the entire economy. 

Following 2 month* of decline, retail 
sales rebounded a strong 1.6 percent in 
September, indicating further growth 
ahead^ Thus, economic recovery will 
likely continue for at least another 2 
to 4 quarters^ although at slower rates. 
Typical forecasts show real gross na- 
tional product up about 7 percent in 
1984. fllowing to about 3 percent next 
year. 



Inflation Continues Low 
Because of the strong expansion, civil* 
ian unemployment has dropped more 
than 3 percentage points from its re- 
cession peak- It now stands near 7.5 
percent. Furthermore, capacity utiliza- 
tion has risen about 13 points to 83 
percent. Typically these indicators of 
tightening labor and product market* 
are consistent with intensifying infla- 
tionary pressures created by higher 
costs and greater demand. Private 
market forecasts made at the begin- 
ning of the year showed inflation ris- 
ing about 2 percentage points by the 
end of the year. Instead, the GNP de- 
flator came in at a 3.6-percent annual 
rate for the third quarter, compared 
with 3.8 percent m the first. The Sep- 
tember Q>nsumer Price Index was up 
only 4.2 percent from a year earlier, 
and the Producer Price Index fell for 
the second consecutive month. 

There are two major explanations for 
the low inflation- First, unit labor cost 
increases remain extremely low be^ 
cause of productivity growth and mod- 
est wage increases. For the third 
quarter, output per man hour was up 
2.4 percent from a year earlier, while 
compensation per roan hour was up 4,4 
percent. This combination raised unit 
labor costs only 2 percent. 

Productivity growth usually slows as a 
recovery matures, and wages usually 
accelerate in response to declining 
unemployment. Thus, the outlook for 
continued recovery in 1985 implies a 
rising inflation rate- However, tbe rise 
is expected to be more modest than 
earlier forecast, with most indicators 
showing inflation up about 1 percen- 
tage point to 4-5 percent next year. 

The second and more unusual explana- 
tion for continued low inflation is that 
prices of most internationally traded 
raw commodities are dollar- 
denominated, so the strong dollar has 
held them down. For example, OPEC 
oil is priced in dollars per barret* The 
U.S. dollar*s exchange value is 10 per- 
cent higher than last year on a trade- 
weighted basis. Thus, when OPEC na- 
tions are paid for their oil. they get 10 
percent more purchasing power in 
terms of foreign currencies, even if 
they hold the oil price constant. 



Labor Productivity Has Risen Sharply 
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After Climbing Steeply, Unit labor 
Costs Have Moderated 
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Generot Economk; Indicotors 



Composite leading economic Indicortors Gfoss national product^ 
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In addition, debt-ridden less developed 
countries, In an effort to increase their 
forei^ exchange earnings* have been 
exporting vast quantities of raw ma- 
terials into world markets^ These ex- 
ports have further held down prices. 
Also, to the extent that U.S. finiehed 
goods--such aa autos^are subject to 
foreign competition in the U.S. mar- 
ket, the strong dollar has held down 
domestic wages and prices. Although 
foreign demand for U.S. agricultural 
exports haa been hurt by the strong 
dollar, farmers are benefiting some- 
what on the cost side because of re- 
duced inflation^ 

The future value of the dollar remaina 
the wild card in the inflation outlook. 
Most forecasts show it continuing rela- 
tively strong, implying low inflation 
through 1985. However, if investor 
sentiment were suddenly reversed— 
perhaps by a political or economic 
event in the United States—the dollar 
would plunge and set off another infla- 
tionary spiral. Although such an event 
seems unlikely for now, the world is 
full of uncertainty and a reversal Could 
occur. For U*S. farmers, a weakening 
dollar would boost exports but also in- 
crease COBtS^ 

Interest Rates Ea^r^ 
But No Major Break Is in Sight 
Recently, short- and long-term interest 
rates have declined about 100 basis 
points {1 percentage point) from their 
summer highs, prompting speculation 
that a major break in rates is in sight. 
A significant drop is unlikely, though. 
The recent decline is probably a short- 
run phenomenon in response to tem- 
porary factore^ First, over the sum- 
mer, the economy slowed more than 
anticipated, so credit demand is weak- 
er than expected. Second, the money 
supply is near the low end of the 
Federal Reserve Board's target range, 
leaving some room for additional ex* 
pansion, 

Once the expansion is finished, rates 
will probably resume their climb* as is 
typical of the maturing phase of the 
business cycle. No major rate decline 
is in sight unless one of three condi- 
tions occurs: 

• significant action is taken to reduce 
the Federal deficit; 



• the Fed eaaes up markedly on the 
money aupplyj or 

• the economy slips into recession. 

None of these events is likely at least 
through mid-1985. Major forecasts 
show average interest rates next year 
up 100 200 basis points from 1984. 

Trade Sector Remains Depressed 
Although many parts of the economy 
are experiencing the strongest girowth 
in over 30 years, the recovery seems to 
be bypassing the export -oriented sec^ 
tors. The world economy is still lag- 
ging behind the U.S. recovery> so 
foreign demand remains weak. Only 
Japan, Canada, and a few Far East 
developing nations are enjoying a 
U.S.-8tyle boom. Western Europe, the 
centrally planned nations, and other 
iesa developed countries have a slug- 
gish recovery. Economies of the major 
debt -ridden Latin American nations 
continue to decline. 

The world recovery is expected to 
remain spotty through 1985, so there 
is little hope for a strong rebound in 
export demand. Excluding the United 

I States, world gross domestic product is 
expected to grow only 3 percent this 
year and next. The strong dollar is 
also holding down U.S. exports while 
simultaneously boosting imports. For 
1984, the merchandise trade deficit is 

' expected to reach a record $100 billioti, 
with little relief in eight for next year. 

I One positive note in this trade deficit 
is that the United States is essentially 
exporting its recovery, because U.S. 
import demand boosts foreign sales 
above what they would be otherwise. 
Also, the trade deficit is resulting in 
record capital inflows of $75- $80 bil- 
lion into the United States, helping to 
pay for part of the Federal budget defi 
cit. [Paul T. Prentice (202) 447 734a 
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TliB number of cents*off coupons distributed by 
manufacturers and retailers skyrocketed between 
1965 and 1980, from 10 billion to 90 billion. About 
80 percent of U.S. households redeemed coupons in 
1979. making coupons the most rapidly growing 
form of food advertising. This report analyzes the 
use of coupons by consumersn as a marketing tool 
by manufacturers and retailers, and in the market- 
ing of farm produce. 



Copies can be purchased from. 

Superiniendent of Documents 
U.S. Governmenl Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 

Send $3.25 in check or money order payable to 
Superintendent of Documents. Ask lor stock number 
001-000-042754. 
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statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Key statistical indicators of the food and fiber sector . 

19fl3 



1984 



1d85 



Pncffirecaivftd by fa<fnt«rf i1977»lCK}I. . . 

Livestock and products 

Crops. .,......*.■■***■* i^ * ^ 

PricM (Mid bv tvmerl. (1977^100) 

Prod. Hemi t ^ 

Com mod hie* and services, Int.n 
taxes* and wages 

Cash recvipts^ IS bil.l*. / .^ ^ ^ 

Livestock iSbiLl ,, . . 

Crops ($bil.^ 

Marhst bAsker {1967>100) 

Retail cost t 

Farm value ,.......*..-.* 

Spread ..... ^ .*..... h ? ^ h . * 
Farm value/retail Cost (%1 v * 

R«l3ll prices (1967«10C) 

Food ^. * . 

Ai home ...***.** 

AwaV-from home 

A^icultural SK ports (S bJL)^ 

Agricultural Impcrtt ($ bil.)^ 

Lrvestock and p-oducti 

Total livestock and products (1974==100) 

Beef (miMbJ 

Pork ImiLlbJ - 

Veal ImlLib.) 

Lamb and muHOn (mik Ib^l . 

Red meats Imll. lb. ft 

Broilers (mlL IbJ 

TurkevilmlLlb.) 

Total mean and poultry fmlL lb. 

Eggs (mIL di.) 

Mik (blL IbJ 

Choice staari. Omaha (S/cwt J 
BarrowsandQiltt. 7 markets IS/cwt.) .. 
Broilers- wholesale. I2<tty vveighted avg. 

dressed icXsJlt.) 

TurkevvwhoieBie. N.E.. fl0 6 !b. hens. 

dressed (ctt^/lbJ 

Eggs, N.Y. Gr. A Jarge, ictsjdz.) 

Milk, sll at farm ($/cwtJ 




AnFHJal 



134 
141 
127 

153 

161 

139 
69 
70 



269 
240 
2S6 

33 



292 
282 
320 

34.8 
16.4 



115.1 

23.060 

15,117 

428 

367 

38^72 

12,389 

2.563 

53.924 

5.655 

140.0 

62.37 

47.71 



60.5 

75.2 

13.57 



I 

144 
151 
138 

156 

165 

134 
73 
61 



279 

258 

292 

34 



301 
292 
329 

10.7 
5D 



112.4 
5.709 
3.737 

116 

98 

9,660 

3^2 

432 

13.174 

1.401 

34.1 
67.58 
47.68 

61.8 

67.7 
103.4 
13.40 



11 

145 
146 
U3 

157 

166 



III 

142 
143 

141 

155 
165 



142 148.152 
71 68-72 
70 77-81 



278 

254 

293 

34 



302 
292 
332 

8.9 
4.7 



116.7 
5.819 
3.670 

113 

92 

9.694 

3.350 

589 

1 3.633 

1.408 

35.8 
66.01 
46.91 

56.4 

66.9 

83.4 

12.97 



280 

251 

297 

33 



X4 
293 
335 

8.2 
5.0 



114.9 
5.949 
3.354 

122 

86 

9.513 

3.335 

775 

13,568 

1.426 

33.6 
64.28 
51.21 

54.1 

72.4 

70.1 

13.20 



IV F 

135 

140 
130 

154 

164 

140-144 
69-73 
69^73 



280 

244 

302 

33 



306 
295 
338 

10.2 
4.5 



115.4 

6,000 

3,825 

115 

85 

1 0.025 

3.130 

750 

1 3,955 

1.460 

32.5 

60.64 

44-48 

47^51 

7478 
65^69 
13.90- 
14.10 



Annual F 

142 

136 

156 

165 

14M45 
70-74 
69^73 



280 

252 

296 

33 



303 
293 
334 

38.0 
18.9 



114.9 

23,477 

14.586 

466 

363 

38^92 

12.947 

2.546 

54.330 

5,695 

136J 

64^66 

48-49 

54^56 

70-72 
80-82 
1 3.35. 
13.40 



I F 

138 
146 
129 

158 

168 

140-144 
70-74 
68-72 



284 

249 

304 

33 



310 
298 
343 

10.2 
4.5 



111.8 
5.650 
3.625 

100 

85 

9.460 

3.275 

470 
3.205 
1.450 

33j0 
64-68 
48-52 

48^52 

66-70 
66-70 
13.5a 
13.90 



II F 

140 
146 
131 

161 

170 

142-146 
69^73 
7U75 



236 

249 

307 

33 



313 
300 
348 

8.9 
4.4 



114.9 

5.350 

3,600 

90 

80 

9.120 

3.500 

620 

13.620 

M50 

36.3 

65-71 

46 54 

49-55 

63-69 
62-68 
12.60^ 
13.20 



Annual F 



115.4 

22.575 

14.575 

385 

320 

37.855 

13.550 

2.660 

54.065 

5.820 

137.3 

64^70 

48,54 

48.54 

63-69 
66-72 
12.60- 
13.30 



Crop prices at the farm' 

Wheat (S/bu.l l 3.54 3.46 3.58 3.38 - 3.30-3.55 

Corn($/bo.) , 3.30 3.16 3.34 3.11 - 2.65^2.95 

SoybBans (t/bu.) . . : ..^ . . . . , 7.87 7.61 7.98 6.51 - 5.75^7.25 

Upland conon Icta./Jb.J 61.7 66.3 69.2 65.9 - - - - 

^Quanerly cash receipts are seasonally adjusted at annual rates. ^Annual data are based on Oct..SePt. fiscal years ending with the indicated 
'Quarterly pr>ces are simple averages, annual prices are for marketing year beginning in year indicated. F • Forecast. Numbers may not add to tota 
to rounding. *Seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 



year, 
totals due 
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Farm Income 



Farm inrnmp statistlf^S 




1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


%%%2 


1983 


1984 F 














$Bii. 












Recvtpti 
























Cash receipts: 
























Crops* 


51.1 


45.8 


49.0 


48*6 


53.7 


63.2 


12.1 


73.3 


74.6 


69.5 


69 to 73 


Livestock 


41.3 


4a 1 


46.3 


47.6 


59.2 


68.6 


67.6 


69.2 


70.1 


69.2 


70 to 74 


Total 


9ZA 


88.9 


95.4 


96.2 


1 129 


131.8 


140.5 


14Z6 


144.8 


138.7 


141 toU5 


Other cash income' , . . . 


K4 


1.8 


1,8 


3.0 


4.3 


2.9 


Z8 


3.8 


5.5 


10.B 


8 TO 12 


Gross cash income . . . 


93,8 


90.7 


97.1 


99.2 


117,2 


134.7 


1413 


146.4 


150.2 


149.6 


151 to 155 


Nonmoney income* . . , . 


6.1 


6.5 


7.3 


8.4 


9.2 


10.7 


1Z4 


13.6 


14.2 


13.6 


12 to 14 


Realized gross income . . 


99.9 


97.2 


104.4 


107.6 


126.4 


145l4 


155.7 


160.0 


164.4 


163.2 


164 to 168 


Value of inventory chg. . . 


■1.6 


3.4 


'1.5 


1.1 


.8 


4.9 


-5 5 


7.9 


■Z6 


■11.7 


6 to 10 


Total gross Inconne. .^ 


9a 3 


100.6 


102.9 


106.7 


127.2 


150.4 


150.2 


167,9 


161.8 


151.4 


172 to 176 


Expenses 
























Cash expenses* _ 


59.6 


61,7 


67.8 


72.0 


8L0 


97.2 


105.6 


111.4 


113.4 


109.5 


1l5to 119 


Total expense* .^ . 


71,0 


75.0 


^2.7 


88,9 


99.5 


i-fs^ 


126.9 


136.9 


139.5 


ft5,3 


141 to 145 


Income 
























Net cash income 


34.2 


29.0 


29.3 


27.3 


36.2 


37.5 


Zll 


35.0 


36.8 


40.1 


34 to 38 


Total net farm mcome , , . 


27.3 


25.6 


20.1 


19,8 


27.7 


3Z3 


21.2 


3L0 


22.3 


16.1 


2910 33 


Deflated total net 
























farm income' . . , r 


217 


20.4 


.15.2^ 


14.1 


18.4 


19,7 


11.9 


16.9 


lae 


7.5 


l3to 15 


Off-farm incon^ 


28.1 


23.9 


26.7 


26.1 


29.7 


35.3 


37.6 


39.6 


39.4 


41.0 


41 to 45 



F ■ Forecast. * Includes net CCC loans, 'income from machine hire and custom work, farm recreational Income, and dfrect government payments. 
MmPuted gross rental value of farm dweMinfls and value of home consumption. * Excludes depreciation of farm capital, perquisites to hired labor, and 
expenses associated with farm dweJ lings, and Includes net rent to all landlords. 'Deflated by ihe GNP implicit price deflator, 1972"100. Totals may not 
add due to rounding. 



Cash receipts from farming 



1983 



1984 



Aug Sapt Oct Nov Dec ian Feb Mar Apr May June Joly Aug 

Farm marketings and CCC Poani' . 11.329 12,063 14,332 13.894 12.372 12.335 9.666 10.415 9.064 9,952 9.462 10,567 10,947 

Ljvestock and products 5.631 6.752 6.021 5,787 5.792 6.074 5335 6,295 5.794 6.175 5.758 5.379 5.722 

MeataoTHnals 3,100 3.152 3,244 3,217 3.190 3.349 3,361 3.643 3.482 3.546 3.242 2.734 3.248 

Dairyproducts 1.556 1.494 K541 1,502 1.513 1.563 1,461 1.557 1.320 1.594 1.519 1.493 1.487 

Pooltrv and eggs 889 898 954 958 997 1.039 931 1.001 692 938 903 918 903 

Other 86 208 292 110 92 123 82 94 100 97 94 234 84 

Crops 5.698 6.311 8,311 8,107 6.380 6^61 3.831 4.120 3^70 3,777 3,704 5,188 5.225 

FoodBfaim . . . K453 866 878 69l 583 610 390 472 345 275 852 1,652 1,380 

FeedcroPs 1,111 1 243 979 1,575 1.237 1.562 971 700 590 667 932 1,152 975 

Cotton (pir>t and se«d) 55 162 892 963 917 636 249 139 -201 -14 18 27 147 

Tobacco 572 549 289 395 463 343 36 12 20 10 552 

Oii-baaring crops 839 1.093 2,769 2X)01 1,216 1.621 689 M20 751 l.i33 403 571 454 

Vegetables and nnelons 725 990 1.019 631 653 614 562 696 741 714 533 635 765 

Ff0it»and tree nuts 507 729 738 726 612 427 412 310 220 361 573 689 5l2 

Other 436 659 747 n25 909 548 522 671 804 641 429 452 437 

GovernmenT peymant* 583 654 1.195 1,4l8 K803 848 1.892 1.896 414 126 204 390 155 

Total caih receipts^ 11.912 12.917 15.527 15,312 14.175 T3.183 11.558 12.311 9.478 10j078 9,666 10.957 11.102 

' Receipts from loam repfcsent value o* loans minus value of redemptions durif>g the monih. 'Cash receipts estimates reported In this issue for 1^983 

contain revisions due to a more complete accounting for CCC loans repaid , which has the effect of reducing sales. 
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Cash receipts^ from farm marketings, by States, January-August . 



State 



L ivefftock 
and products 



CroP*^ 



1953 



1984 



1983 



1984 



$M\l 



Total^ 



19193 



1984 



North Atlantic 














Maine 


163.4 


169.4 


96.9 


122.8 


260.4 


292.1 


New HamDshirfl. . 


52.9 


52.1 


21.4 


22.3 


74.3 


74.4 


Verrriont 


265.3 


253.4 


24.4 


24.8 


289.7 


278.2 


Massachusetts . . . 


91.3 


91.3 


102.8 


102.6 


194.1 


193,9 


RhcMie Inland . . . 


8.3 


8.2 


10.4 


10.3 


18.8 


18.6 


Connecticut . , . . 


130.1 


146.4 


80.5 


81.1 


210.6 


227.6 


New York . . . . . 


1.293.6 


1.277.9 


404.0 


390.0 


1 ,697.6 


1.667.9 


New Jersey . . . . 


89.9 


89.1 


272.1 


242.5 


362.1 


331.5 


Pennsylvania. , . , 


1.484.3 


1 .493.8 


485.2 


483.3 


1 .969.4 


1.977.1 


North Central 














Ohio 


1.004.9 


1 .079.4 


1.251.1 


1,114.8 


2.255.9 


2.194.2 


IndtenE . 


1.184.5 


1^03.1 
1.469.4 


1.270.9 
4.374.1 


944.7 
3.068.5 


2.455.4 
5.931.2 


2,147.8 


IILmois 


1.557.2 


4.537.8 


Michigan 


831.6 


829.6 


943.4 


873.2 


1 .775.0 


1 .702.9 


Wisconsin - ■ ■ ■ . 


2^15.7 


2,734.5 


633.6 


566.7 


3.449.5 


3,301^ 


Minnesota . . . . . 


... 2.220.2 


2.120.0 


1311.1 


1.348.0 


4^31.4 


3.468.0 


Iowa 


3.671.5 


3.369.6 
1 .502.8 


2.895.8 
917.2 


2W3^ 
917.2 


6.567.3 
2.420.4 


5.373.4 


Missouri 


1,503.1 


2.420.0 


North Dakota . . . 


423.6 


414.8 


1 .234.2 


964.4 


1 .707.8 


1.379^ 


South Dakota . . . 


1.120.7 


1.088.5 


596.3 


626.9 


1.717JD 


1,715.4 


Nebraska 


. ^ , 2B05.8 


2.795.1 


1 .462,0 


948.7 


4^67^ 


3.743.9 


Kansas 


. .' 2.428.9 


2.646.4 


1 .565.4 


1 .471 ,0 


3.994.3 


4,117.4 


Southtrn 














Delaware 


199.3 


257.4 


59.5 


60.6 


258.8 


318.0 


Marviand 


. .:. ',. 448.2 


516.0 


183.2 


150.8 


631.4 


668.8 


VirDlnl* 


546.8 


589.5 


282.8 


246.1 


B29.6 


835.6 


West Virginia . . 


IIOJ 


107.6 


27.5 


24.7 


137.7 


132.5 


North Caroiira . . 


1 .058.2 


1.196.2 


904.5 


890.3 


1.962.7 


2.086.5 


South Carolina . . 


258.6 


284.5 


357.6 


439,7 


616.1 


724.2 


Georgia 


1.126.8 


U34.7 


706.9 


648.3 


1 B33.7 


1 .882,9 


Florida 


652.8 


658.3 


2.520.5 


2.436.1 


3.173.3 


3.094.5 


Kentucky r — ■ 


829.0 


788.6 


606.0 


507.7 


1 .435.0 


1.296^ 


Tennessee . . , . 


581.9 


576.4 


41^.3 


386.0 


1.021.2 


962.5 


Alabama 


850.8 


919.0 


374.0 


311.7 


1 .224.8 


1 .230.7 


Mississippi. . . . 


603.1 


647.9 


521.6 


405.1 


1.124.7 


1 .052.9 


Arksrtsas 


960.6 


1.0932 


478.5 


447.7 


1.439.1 


1 .540.9 


Louisiana .... 


318.3 


326.7 


377.8 


387.6 


696.0 


714.4 


Oklahoma . . . 


1,067.4 


1.069,5 


696.2 


853.6 


1 ,763.6 


1.723.1 


Texas 


3.618.2 


4.164.1 


2.21 3.8 


1 ,925.2 


5,832.0 


6.089.3 


Western 














Montana ...... 


372.5 


359.2 


539.8 


405.1 


912.3 


764.3 


Idaho ^ 


567.5 


559.8 


486.9 


605.0 


1.054.4 


1.164.8 


Wyoming 


245.4 


246.9 


54.9 


57.0 


300.2 


303^ 


Colorado 


1 ,260.0 


1 ,287.9 


528.5 


589,4 


1 .788.5 


1 .977.3 


New Mexico. - ■ 


3:^.2 


324.8 


169.4 


172.1 


508.7 


496.9 


Arizona 


461.8 


513.4 


519.2 


473.1 


981.0 


986.5 


Utah 


311.4 


316.1 


83.9 


78.0 


395.3 


394.1 


Nevada 


99.1 


102.8 


43.6 


43.8 


142.7 


146.6 


Washington . . . ,. 


. . . . 636.2 


661.7 


1.070.5 


1.137.5 


1 .706.7 


1 .799.2 


Oregon 


357.9 


359.7 
2.970.3 


620.4 
4.535.4 


673.8 
4.594.4 


978.3 
7296.4 


1 .033.5 


California .... 


2.761,0 


7.564.6 


Alaska 


. . . . 5.0 


5.0 


4.2 


4.2 


9a 


9.2 


Hawati ... . , . 


. . . . 57,9 


67.8 
47.032.0 


297.6 
40.207.1 


294.2 
35.376.5 


355.5 
86.058.8 


352.0 


Un»t«d States , . . 


. . . . 45.851.6 


82.408.4 



* Estimates as of the first oi current month. 'Sales of farm products include receipts from loans reported mir^us value of redemptions during the 
period. Rounded data may not add. 
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Farm marketing indexes (physical volume), 

AnnusJ 



All commodities, ..... 
Livestock and Products 
Crop 



1981 



1982 



Til 


120 


103 


104 


119 


136 



1983 p 



1963 



Aug 



no 


107 


106 


103 


114 


m 







1984 








Mar Apr 


Mav 




June 


Ju^y 


Au9 


1977-100 












105 97 
TCW 104 
107 83 


VI 8 
112 
127 




101 

loa 

91 


114 
102 
126 


106 
102 
109 



p - preJiminary. Voiyrm of marketing indeKes reporWd in this issue for 1983 contains rWistons due to a more complete account Imo for CCC loans 
repajd. which has the effect of reducing sates. 



Farm production^ 



Farm output. 



. ^97S 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984^ 










1977- 


■100 










95 


97 


100 


104 


111 


103 


118 


114 


93 


108 


95 


99 


100 


101 


104 


108 


109 


107 


109 


107 


97 


100 


100 


100 


103 


107 


106 


101 


103 


102 


94 


93 


100 


99 


101 


105 


106 


110 


114 


no 


92 


98 


100 


106 


114 


115 


119 


119 


120 


122 


93 


92 


100 


102 


113 


101 


116 


118 


87 


110 


91 


96 


100 


108 


116 


97 


121 


124 


66 


113 


100 


94 


100 


106 


108 


98 


106 


110 


100 


107 


108 


107 


100 


93 


108 


121 


144 


140 


116 


128 


114 


112 


too 


101 


94 


97 


107 


96 


93 


94 


58 


74 


100 


76 


102 


79 


109 


85 


54 


92 


114 


112 


100 


106 


80 


93 


108 


104 


75 


91 


86 


74 


100 


105 


129 


99 


114 


124 


88 


in 


97 


98 


100 


97 


100 


102 


103 


102 


88 


98 


96 


94 


100 


105 


113 


99 


113 


116 


99 


112 



All livestock products*, . 

Meat aolmals 

Dairy Products , . . . 
Poultry and eggs .... 

All crops* ......... 

Feed grains 

Hay and forage 

Food grains 

Sugar crops 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Oil crops 

Cropland used for crop* , . 
Crop production per acre . 

*Fof historical data arxj indexes, see Changes In Farm Productfon and Efficiency USDA Statistical Bultetin 657, 'Preliminary Indexes for 1984 based 
on October 1984 Crop Production report and other releases of the Crop Reporting Board, SRS. *Gross livestock production incJudes minor livestock 
Products not included in the separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross crop production to compute farm output * Gross crop Production 
includes some miscellaneous crops not In the separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross livestock production to compote farm output. 



Transportation Data 



Rail rates; grain and fruit -vegetable shipments 



Annual 




1983 






1984 






1982 


1983 


S^t 


Apr 


May 


Juna 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


351.4 


355.8 


355.6 


371.1 


371.1 


371. IP 


37Z4P 


372.4P 


37Z5P 


337.2 


34Z9 


343.2 


357.7 


357.7 


357. 7P 


359.0P 


359.0P 


359.6P 


159.5 


160.2 


160 2 


167.2r 


1672 


167.2P 


I67.9p 


I679p 


167.9P 


353.2 


356.6 


356.4 


371.9 


371.9 


371.9P 


373.2P 


373. 2P 


373.2P 


24.9 


26.1 


29.5 


27.0 


23.6 


24.3 


26.6 


28.7 


30.2 


41.2 


40.8 


37.0 


38.7 


36.5 


36.3 


33.7 


31.8 


41.4 


387 


551 


549 


666 


792 


BIT 


633 


520 


459 


698 


769 


666 


628 


825 


934 


476 


266 


362 


7.849 


7.873 


7.079 


8,817 


9.654 


10.337 


9,754 


7,923 


8,607 



1981 

RaiJ fraight rate indax^ 

All products (1969-100) 327.6 

Farm Products (1969-100) 315^0 

Grain (Dec 1978-1001 14ai 

Food Products (1969-100} 329.4 

Rail car^oadinqi of ^-ain (thou, cart)* . . . 26.3 

Barg«ihiPm«ntiaf »iin (mil. bu.l* .... 37.9 
Fre$h truH mnd v«9itab(« shipments 

Piggyback (thousand cwt.}'* 262 

Rail (thou, cwt.)** 888 

Truck (thou, cwt.}"^ 7,769 

'Departiuent of Lal»r, Bureau of Labor Statist^cs. revised April 1982 'Weekly average, from Association of American Railroads. * Weekly average; 

from Agricultural Marketing Servtce, USDA. * Preliminary datB for 1984. p " prefiminary. r = revised. 



November 1964 
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Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average 

Annual 1983 



1984 



Prices Recefved 
Alt fflrm products. - ^ - 

All crops 

Food grains 

Feed grains and hay 
Feed graias .... 

Cotton 

Tobacco. 

Oil-bearing crops . . 

Fruit 

Fresh market^ . . ^ . 
Commercial vegetables. 

FrMh market 

Potaloet' 

Livestock and products . 

Meat animals 

Dairy pfoduct* 

Poaltry and eggs .... 
Prkn pikl 
Commodities and services. 

Interest, taitef. and wage rates. 

Production hem* *. ^ 

Feed .,,,....*....... ^ .--... - 

Feeder livestock 

FertlJizpr ^ 

Agricultiniral chemicals 

Fuels h energy 3 

Farm & mOtOf ^jpplies . . 

Autos 4 tnjckJ ^ 

Tractors & seH-propeiled machinery 

Other machinery .., 

euikJing& fencing 

Farm jervices 4 cash rent 

Interest payable per acre on farm real estate tiebt 

Taxes payable per acre on farm real estate 

Wage rate* (seasonally adjusted) 

Production hemv interest, taxes, and wage rates . 



Pricesreceived 11910-14*100) 

Prices paid. etc. (Parity index) (1910-14^100) 
Parity ratio** 



jgat 


1982 


1983 


Oct 


May 
1977- 


June 
100 


July 


Aug 


5«pt 


Oct p 


139 


133 


134 


134 


144 


144 


144 


143 


139 


138 


134 


121 


127 


133 


144 


145 


142 


144 


136 


138 


166 


146 


148 


150 


150 


143 


136 


142 


142 


141 


141 


120 


144 


151 


160 


158 


153 


146 


137 


131 


145 


120 


146 


153 


162 


162 


158 


149 


140 


132 


in 


92 


104 


106 


122 


115 


113 


111 


107 


107 


140 


154 


147 


156 


149 


149 


149 


167 


168 


165 


110 


88 


102 


120 


125 


123 


110 


100 


95 


93 


130 


175 


126 


115 


161 


203 


207 


246 


245 


287 


132 


186 


127 


174 


170 


221 


228 


275 


272 


323 


136 


127 


131 


134 


122 


118 


121 


142 


129 


138 


135 


120 


128 


133 


117 


112 


115 


142 


126 


139 


177 


125 


123 


115 


168 


173 


231 


216 


120 


112 


143 


145 


141 


135 


145 


143 


145 


143 


141 


138 


150 


155 


147 


134 


153 


152 


155 


152 


146 


142 


142 


140 


140 


142 


134 


132 


133 


135 


140 


143 


116 


110 


118 


125 


133 


125 


129 


120 


123 


117 


150 


157 


161 


161 


166 


166 


166 


165 


165 


164 


148 


150 


153 


153 


157 


157 


156 


155 


154 


163 


134 


122 


134 


141 


143 


141 


137 


133 


129 


125 


164 


164 


160 


146 


153 


150 


150 


152 


149 


151 


13a 


141 


141 


142 


153 


153 


153 


153 


156 


156 


144 


144 


137 


134 


147 


147 


147 


147 


147 


141 


111 


119 


125 


126 


129 


129 


129 


129 


129 


129 


213 


210 


202 


206 


204 


203 


201 


199 


200 


201 


147 


152 


152 


148 


148 


148 


148 


147 


147 


148 


143 


159 


170 


172 


181 


182 


182 


183 


133 


183 


152 


165 


174 


177 


180 


182 


132 


182 


182 


182 


146 


160 


171 


174 


177 


182 


182 


182 


133 


183 


134 


135 


138 


138 


139 


137 


137 


137 


137 


137 


137 


145 


147 


147 


151 


151 


151 


151 


151 


151 


211 


241 


251 


251 


256 


256 


256 


256 


256 


256 


123 


131 


137 


137 


145 


145 


145 


145 


145 


145 


137 


143 


147 


148 


152 


152 


150 


150 


150 


150 


151 


155 


159 


159 


164 


163 


162 


162 


161 


160 


633 


609 


6ia 


613 


659 


658 


657 


655 


634 


632 


1.035 


1.076 


1,105 


1,110 


1J40 


1.139 


1J36 


1,134 


1.132 


1.129 


61 


57 


56 


57 


58 


58 


58 


58 


57 


57 



* Fresh market for noncitriJS and fresh market and processing for cjtrus. Mncludes sweetpotatoes and dry edible beam *Rmio of index of prices 
receivedtoindexof prices paid, taxes, and wage rates. (1910-14-lOGJ. p* preliminarv. 
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Agricultural Oullook 



Prices received by farmers, U,S, average 



Crop* 

All wheat ($/bu.l 

Rice, rough ($ycwt.) 

Corn ($/bu.l 

Sorghum ($/cwt) 

AH hay, iMied l$/ton) . _ , 

Soybeans f$/bu.) 

Cotton, uplarxJ lctt-/lt>.). . . 

Potatoes iS/cwtJ 

Dry edible beans ($/cwt.) . , 
Apptes for fresh use (ctsVib.) 
Pears for fresft use \$/Xor>) . » 
Oranges, lit u»s (S/boxl* . . 
Grapefmit, all uses ($/box)^ 



Liveitock 

Beef cattle <$/cwt) 

Calves ($/cwt.) 

Hogs (S/cwt.) 

Lambs IS/cwt) 

All milk, sold to plants ($ycwt.K 
Milk, manuf. grade i$/cwt.) . , 

Broilers (cti/lb. J 

Eggs (cH-Zdoe.)' 

Turkeys icts,/lb.^ 

WooJ (ctv/lb,)' 



^, 


Annual* 




1983 






1964 






1981 


1982 


1983 


Oct 


May 


iuna 


July 


Aog 


Sept 


Oct p 


3.88 


3.52 


3.59 


a6i 


3.66 


a 45 


3,28 


a 42 


a43 


a42 


11.94 


8.36 


8.31 


8.80 


8,24 


8.20 


a 18 


8.23 


ai2 


a 04 


292 


2 37 


Z99 


3.15 


a34 


a 37 


a 30 


ai2 


2.90 


272 


4.72 


4.00 


4.89 


6.01 


6.08 


4.95 


4 69 


4,55 


4.24 


4.17 


67.67 


69.17 


75.13 


78,50 


84.90 


7a 70 


71,30 


71.70 


71,90 


71.60 


6,92 


5.78 


6.73 


7.96 


ai2 


7.99 


6.95 


6,50 


6.09 


6.04 


67.1 


55,6 


63.2 


6a 1 


7a6 


69.5 


68.2 


67.2 


64.6 


65.0 


6.95 


aio 


4.96 


4.14 


6.79 


7.41 


10.40 


9.57 


4.76 


4.32 


28.59 


16.82 


ia22 


2a90 


2040 


20,60 


21,60 


21,10 


19.00 


19.20 


ia2 


15.3 


ia2 


16.5 


15.4 


15.3 


18.6 


18.3 


20.7 


18.4 


264 


300 


287 


260 


86 


101 


_ 


237 


271 


300 


3.77 


7.47 


3.68 


1.06 


6.69 


TOOl 


ia79 


ia49 


11.95 


15,01 


3.65 


2,04 


202 


a32 


aeo 


251 


1,18 


226 


230 


5.26 


58.51 


56.97 


56.83 


51,70 


58.60 


67.60 


57.60 


56.60 


55.70 


54.30 


64.46 


60.18 


62.13 


57.20 


60.80 


59.20 


58.50 


59.10 


56.60 


58,40 


43.81 


62.78 


47.02 


40.40 


47.20 


49.00 


5200 


50.40 


46.30 


43.20 


55.38 


54.55 


55.48 


50.90 


59,50 


57.50 


58.60 


61,00 


61.80 


61.90 


13.76 


13.59 


ia57 


13.80 


laoo 


1280 


12.90 


laio 


ia60 


ia90 


1273 


12,66 


12.63 


1290 


1Z10 


1200 


1210 


12.10 


1270 


12.90 


28,4 


26.8 


28.5 


29.7 


3a5 


33,2 


35.5 


30.6 


321 


29.5 


6Z6 


^.3 


ea? 


68.1 


58.9 


61.0 


59,9 


58.6 


5a4 


55.3 


38.5 


37,5 


36,5 


39.9 


427 


425 


44.0 


45,2 


46.6 


61.1 


91.1 


68,0 


61.5 


66.4 


87.8 


87.7 


86.4 


8a 5 


76.1 


81.3 



^Equivalent on^tree returns. 'Average of alf eggs sold by producers hctudir>g hatching eggs and eggs sold at retalJ. 'Average local market price, 
excluding incentive payments. 'Calendar year averages. p» prelim irwry. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 

Consumer Price index for all urban consumers, U,S. average (not seasonally adjusted). 

Annual 1983 1984 



1983 



Consumtr Pf ic* ind«Xi all it«mi 298.4 

Conlwrnvr pTK* in6«K« l^ssfood 296.3 

All food 291.7 

Food awav from home 319,9 

Food at home 282.2 

ivieats' 267.2 

Beef and veal 272.3 

Pork 255.8 

Pooftry 197.5 

Fi*h 374.9 

Eggs 187,1 

Dairy products* 250,0 

Fatsind oils' 263.1 



Fruhs and ve^e tab lies. 

Fresh 

Processed 

Cereals and bakery products. . . . 
Sugar and jwoets ,*.,,,.».. 

Beverages, nooaicohotlc 

Apparal commodittat Imi footwear. 

Footwear, ,,..,,,, 

Tobacco product* 

Bavaraget. aicohotlc 



2922 

297.6 
288,8 

2926 
374.4 
4322 

180.8 
206,9 
291.0 
216.6 



Sept 



301.8 
30Z3 
292.6 
3222 
2825 
2626 
268.0 
250.2 
204,4 
3726 
I9a3 
250.2 
264.8 
297,6 
306.6 
290,2 
29a 7 
376.4 
431.2 
185,3 
208.0 
298.0 
218.4 



Fab 



306.6 
305.9 
3021 
328.5 

29a6 
270,0 
280.9 
250.6 
225.5 
386.2 
270.3 
250.9 
281.1 
321,0 
3428 
299.9 
300.3 
381.2 
441,8 
179.3 
206.4 
305.4 
219.9 



Mar 



307.3 
306,8 
3022 
329.8 

29a 1 

266.8 

279.9 
248.6 
22a2 
385,3 
237,2 
250.8 
280.7 
32a2 
344,3 
302.8 
301.5 
384.8 
443.5 
1823 
207.7 
305.6 
220.7 



Apr May 

1967-100 



308.8 
308,6 
3023 
33a9 
292.8 
268,9 
280.8 
247,7 
222,3 
387.3 
249.6 
251.5 
2824 
315.3 
326,5 
305,7 
3028 
387.7 
44a6 
1826 
20a9 
305.9 
221.3 



309.7 
310.0 
301.4 
332.6 
290,7 
267.9 
27a3 
248.0 
218.0 
380.8 
218.9 
251,0 
282.9 
310.2 
316.0 
306.5 
30a5 
390.0 
441,7 
181,7 
210,2 
305.9 
221.6 



June 



310.7 
311.0 
3020 
33 a 1 
291.4 
266.8 
274.2 
250,5 
219.6 
3823 
186,8 
261,7 
285w4 
318.1 
329.7 
308.0 
304.9 
391,2 
44Z3 
179,8 
209.6 
308.1 
222.4 



July 



311.7 
312.0 
303,2 
334.4 
2925 
267.3 
272.1 
255.5 
221.3 
387.0 
1827 
2522 
291,4 
320,0 
3324 
309.2 
306.6 
391,8 
442.7 
176,9 
208.0 
31 a2 
222,6 



Ai>g 



31 ao 

31 a2 
304.8 
335.5 
294.4 
269.9 
274.3 
259.9 
216.5 
387.0 
179.3 
252.7 
295.4 
327,7 
345.7 
310.7 
307.8 
392.6 
441,5 
18ai 
207.7 
313.9 
222.9 



Sept 



314,5 
316.2 
304.2 
335.8 
29a4 
268.0 
271,9 
267.5 
21 7 J 
390.6 
178.6 
254.9 
295 J 
319.7 
332.5 
308.4 
307,9 
39a 7 
444.0 
187,8 
211.1 
314.1 

22a 1 



* Beef, veal, lamb, pork, and processed meat. ' Includes butter. ' Excludes butter. 



Novemt>er W6a 
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Producer price indexes, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted), 

Annual 1933 



1964 



19S1 



Fmiihftd goodi^ . 269.8 

Consumer foods • ^ 253,6 

Fresh fruit 22^9 

Fresh and dried vegetabJes. : , 278.0 

Eggs 187.1 

Bakery products . . . . ^ . . , . ,^ 268.2 

Meate. ^ . : . . . . , 239,0 

Beef and veai ^ - , - - 246.8 

Pork 2l8.f 

Poultry 193.3 

Fish 377.8 

Dairy Products ^ ■ .■ 245,6 

Processed fruits and vegetables . . , . . . . . 261.2 

Shortening and cookinfl oiTb. . . ...... 238.0 

Consumer finished goods less ^oods ,..*.... 276.5 

Beverages, alcoholic T89.5 

Soft drinks 305.1 

Apparel 186.0 

Footwear 1 . . . 240.9 

Tobacco products 268.3 

Intermediate materialt^ .,.,.. 306.0 

Maten^fs for food manufacturing ^ . 260.4 

Flour . . . . 191.9 

Refined sugar* > 171.8 

Crude vegetable otJs . , , , ^ . . ..: ; , 186.4 

Crude itiitefiils' , - .^ , 329.0 

Foodstuffs irKl feedstuff s ^ 257.4 

Frutts and vegetables' 267.3 

Grains ..,,.... 248,4 

Li^eslock t . ; . . . . 248.0 

Poultry, hve : . . . . 201,2 

Fibers. p(ant and an*msl . . » ,....,., 242.0 

Milk . 287.4 

Dllseedi * 277.6 

Coffee, green . , 33a 1 

Tobacco, leaf 246.9 

Sugar, raw cane . . . . ^ 272.7 

All coftiftiodittes 293.4 

Industrial commodrties 304.1 

All foods* 251.8 

Farm products and processed foods and feeds . , 251,6 

Farrn products 254.9 

Processed foods and feeds 248.7 

Cereal and bakery Products 255.5 

Sugar and confectJonery, , , , ^^ ,....,, . 275,9 

Beverages 248.0 



1982 


1983 p 


Sept 


Apr 
1967= 


May 
'100 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


280.6 


285.2 


286.1 


291.2 


291.1 


291.2 


292,6 


291.8 


289.8 


259.3 


261.8 


263.0 


274.3 


271 7 


270.8 


275.6 


274,2 


273.4 


236.9 


251.2 


262.6 


213.2 


239.4 


259.7 


251.1 


268.0 


301,5 


246.5 


24a9 


264.4 


283.5 


240,2 


262.5 


284.8 


294.6 


259.8 


178.7 


n.a. 


200.1 


264.4 


201,0 


177.9 


184.9 


181.2 


177 6 


275.4 


285.7 


287.0 


294 5 


295.6 


298,9 


300,6 


301,3 


302.1 


250.6 


236.7 


228,0 


239,8 


235.8 


233,1 


245.1 


239.1 


235.5 


245.0 


236.7 


226.6 


247.4 


238.6 


231.5 


237.5 


231.0 


229,2 


251.1 


227.6 


221.6 


218.0 


219.7 


224.0 


252.4 


240.9 


232.0 


178.7 


185.0 


198.9 


211.5 


206.6 


200.7 


208.0 


194,3 


202.1 


422 4 


448.2 


440.1 


566.5 


5562 


449.1 


468.3 


463 


453.6 


248.9 


250.6 


250.5 


249,2 


248.9 


249.4 


251.4 


251.0 


255.2 


274.5 


277.1 


278.1 


295.6 


297.4 


2982 


296.5 


296.4 


292,0 


234 4 


256 1 


306.0 


297.8 


322 8 


329,5 


320.2 


317,9 


312.7 


287.8 


291.4 


291.4 


293,5 


295.1 


296.3 


295.4 


294 4 


291.9 


197.6 


205,0 


206.7 


210,0 


211.6 


208,0 


211.0 


2iai 


2104 


319.1 


327,4 


327,1 


337,6 


340.0 


33B.5 


340.7 


342,5 


342 9 


194.4 


197.1 


197.4 


200.3 


201.2 


200.7 


201.9 


201,8 


202.3 


245.0 


250.1 


251.6 


251.8 


251.8 


250.3 


250.1 


250.9 


262.1 


323.2 


365.3 


376.5 


390.4 


390.6 


400,2 


407,9 


407.6 


406.7 


3ia4 


31Z3 


316,5 


320,3 


320.9 


321,6 


321.7 


321.1 


320.3 


255.1 


258.4 


269,4 


271,4 


276.0 


274.7 


276.6 


272,7 


269.9 


183.4 


1B6.4 


189.7 


188.3 


167.2 


190.6 


188,9 


183.4 


182.8 


161,3 


172,0 


174.7 


174,5 


174,6 


174.4 


174.5 


174.3 


17Z8 


i6ai 


193.8 


289.6 


253.6 


306,7 


298.4 


277,6 


267.9 


248,8 


319.5 


323.6 


328.5 


339.4 


338,0 


333.2 


334.5 


329.3 


326.7 


247.8 


252.2 


257.2 


269.7 


266.4 


260.7 


264.0 


256.9 


253.1 


253.7 


262.1 


276.0 


262.8 


251.1 


272.9 


281.2 


293.3 


289.7 


210.9 


240.4 


258.0 


262.1 


256.2 


257.8 


248.9 


236.9 


231.4 


257,8 


243.1 


231.5 


260.8 


254,8 


250,0 


260,! 


253.7 


244.9 


191 9 


206.5 


242.2 


240.8 


240,6 


227,7 


259.2 


218.6 


239.7 


202,9 


227.0 


238,7 


252.3 


259.1 


25Z7 


235,8 


211.3 


2ia3 


282.5 


2820 


284.4 


272.7 


271.7 


271,8 


273.9 


276.8 


282,1 


2145 


245.3 


305,7 


280.1 


298.7 


281.9 


2498 


245.7 


2283 


311,5 


300.1 


301,3 


310.2 


310.2 


310.2 


310.2 


310^ 


310.2 


269.9 


274.2 


283.8 


n.a. 


274.6 


261.0 


261.0 


275.0 


295.6 


278.5 


315.9 


321.4 


314.4 


315.4 


315.5 


315.7 


311.1 


312.6 


299 3 


303.1 


305.3 


311.3 


311.5 


311,4 


312.0 


310,9 


309.5 


312.3 


315.7 


317.1 


322.6 


323,2 


323,9 


324,0 


323.5 


322.3 


254.4 


257,5 


260.7 


271.6 


269 8 


267,6 


272.1 


270. T 


268.9 


248.9 


263.9 


259.1 


267.3 


265.8 


262.7 


265.2 


261.6 


259.6 


242.4 


248.2 


256.4 


266,4 


260.8 


257.1 


258.6 


253.2 


249,7 


251.5 


256,9 


259.6 


267,2 


267.5 


264.8 


267.7 


265 2 


264.0 


253,8 


261.0 


263.6 


268.3 


268.7 


271.5 


272.2 


271.8 


272.0 


269.7 


292.8 


300,2 


301.9 


303,8 


304.0 


306.3 


304,1 


302.7 


256.9 


263.6 


264.3 


271.4 


273,5 


271.7 


273,8 


274 2 


274.7 



^Commoditjes ready for sale to ultimate consumer. ^Commodities requirmg further processing to become finished goods, ^AH types and sizes of re- 
fined sugar. ^Products entering market for the first time which have not been manufactured at that poinl. 'Fresh and dried includes aM raw. inter- 
mediate, and processed foods (excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animal feeds!, n.a. - not available. 
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Agncultural Outtook 



Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foods 



Annual 



1961 



Market basket^ 

Retail cost (1967*1001 257.1 

Farm value (1967-1001 243.0 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) . . . 265,4 

Farm vaiue/rfltail cost {%) 35 

Meat products 

Retail C04t (1967'>100| 257,8 

Farm\/alue(1967»lD0) 235,5 

Farm-retaiJspread{l967=1001 . , . 284.0 

Farm value/retalf cost \%) ..... . 49.3 

Dairv producti 

Retail cojtn967»1001 243.6 

FarmvalueM96?=10O) 265.9 

Farm-retail Spread (1967=100^ . . . 224.1 

Farm vaiue/ffilall cost (%1 51.0 

PoultrV 

Reta^^ cost (1967-100^ 199,6 

Farm vatue (1967*100) 210.2 

Farm retail spread Ii967-I00l . . . 187.4 

Farm value/reieil cost t%) 5Z0 

Eggs 

Retallcost (1967-100) 183.8 

Farm value (1967»100I 206.5 

Farm^retflll spread M96>100} . . . 150.9 

Farm value/retail cost (%) 86.4 

Cereal ar>d biherv products 

Retail coitM967-100J 271J 

Farmwalue h967-100) 204.4 

Farm-retail spread (1967=100) . . . 284.9 

Farm value/rtttait cost (%) 1Z9 

Fresti f rutU 

Retail coit n967"^100) 286,1 

Farmvalue (1967=1001 23a8 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) , . . 307.3 

Farm value/retail cost (%) 25.9 

Fresh ve9«idbles 

Reta(Uostjn967-1001 287.4 

Fa^mvaluen967*1X^ 285t6 

Farm-retaiJ spread 11967-100) . . . 288.3 

Farm value/retail coitlW 31.8 

Procets«d frurt>and v«Q«tabtes 

Retail cost M967-lXf . 271.5 

Farmvaluel1967-T00J 290.6 

Farrn-retail 5preadil967=100) . . . 267,3 

Farm value/retail costs 1%) 19.4 

Fats and oiFs 

Retail cost (1967-100) 267.1 

Farmvaluen967-lOC» 262.4 

Farm-retair spread (1967=1X1 . . 268.9 

Farm vaiua/ retail cost (%1 , 27.3 



1982 



1983 p 



1983 



Sept 



1984 



Apr 



May 



June 



Juty 



Aug 



Sept 



266.4 


268,7 


269.2 


279.4 


277.4 


27a 


279.0 


281.4 


290.0 


245.7 


240.3 


241.4 


259,5 


25Z2 


250,2 


253.2 


253.5 


246.2 


278.6 


285.5 


285,6 


291,1 


29Z2 


294,2 


294,2 


297.8 


299.8 


34.2 


33.1 


3a2 


34.4 


33.7 


33.3 


316 


314 


32.6 


270.3 


267.2 


26Z6 


268.9 


267.9 


266.8 


267.3 


269.9 


268.0 


251.3 


235.8 


22a9 


250.1 


24Z7 


237.5 


247.3 


247,2 


237.8 


292.4 


304.0 


307.9 


291.0 


297.4 


301.2 


290.7 


296.5 


3013 


50,2 


47.6 


46.0 


50.2 


48.9 


48.0 


49.9 


49.4 


47,9 


247,0 


2500 


2502 


251.5 


251.0 


251.7 


25Z2 


252,7 


254.9 


261.9 


262.1 


263.S 


25Z5 


253.6 


253.8 


257.0 


258.3 


259.1 


233.9 


239.3 


238.2 


250.6 


248.5 


249,8 


248,0 


247,8 


251.2 


49.6 


49.0 


49.3 


47.0 


47.3 


47 2 


47 6 


47,8 


47.5 


194.9 


197,5 


204.4 


222.3 


218.0 


219.6 


221,3 


216.5 


217.2 


201.9 


213,0 


237.7 


254.5 


246.2 


244,3 


259.5 


233,7 


244.3 


188,1 


18Z4 


172.1 


191.1 


190.7 


195.7 


184.4 


199,9 


191.0 


50.7 


53.1 


57.2 


56.3 


55.5 


64.7 


57,7 


511 


55.3 


I7a7 


187. T 


193.3 


249.6 


218,9 


185.8 


18Z7 


179.3 


178 6 


189,8 


206.1 


217.1 


313.1 


223 3 


192.8 


189.2 


184.4 


18Z6 


16Z7 


159.5 


15S.B 


157,8 


21 Z4 


175.7 


173.3 


171.9 


17Z8 


6Z8 


66.1 


66.4 


74.1 


60.3 


61.3 


61.2 


60.8 


60.4 


283.4 


29ZG 


293.7 


302.8 


303.5 


304,9 


306.6 


307.8 


307.9 


178.8 


186.6 


200,0 


2014 


203.9 


199.4 


188,5 


I8a8 


185.5 


305.1 


314.0 


3iai 


3214 


324,1 


326.7 


331.0 


332.4 


333.2 


10.8 


nj 


11.7 


11.5 


11.5 


11 2 


10.5 


10.5 


10.3 


323,2 


30^6 


327.6 


313.3 


330.1 


358.9 


364.2 


374.0 


388,5 


2888 


220.6 


224,3 


256,6 


28Z7 


34Z9 


309.5 


346.9 


351.8 


33a 7 


340.8 


374.0 


339.1 


351.7 


366.1 


388.7 


386.2 


405,0 


27.7 


22.5 


21.2 


25.3 


26.5 


29.6 


26,3 


2a 7 


2a 1 


288.9 


299.3 


297,2 


347.4 


316.8 


317.1 


318.8 


338.7 


302.3 


261.3 


267.4 


275.4 


33Z0 


268.5 


289.8 


315.9 


367,0 


272.8 


301.8 


314.3 


307.4 


354.7 


339.5 


329.9 


320.2 


325.4 


3ia2 


28.9 


28.6 


29.6 


30.6 


27.1 


29.2 


31,7 


346 


28,8 


286.0 


288.8 


290.2 


305.7 


306,5 


308.0 


309.2 


310.7 


308,4 


269.2 


252.5 


255.3 


266.5 


277.1 


26a9 


267.6 


261.3 


261.5 


289.7 


296.8 


298.1 


314.6 


313.0 


314.0 


3ia4 


321.6 


3ia8 


17.1 


15.8 


15.9 


15.7 


16.4 


16,6 


15.7 


15.2 


15.4 


259.9 


263.1 


264.8 


28Z4 


28Z9 


285.4 


291.4 


295.4 


295 J 


207.8 


251.0 


337.5 


344.8 


408.0 


380.2 


325.6 


296.1 


283.6 


279.9 


267.8 


236.8 


258.4 


Z34.8 


24a9 


27a 3 


295.1 


299.5 


22.2 


26.5 


35.4 


33.9 


40.1 


37.0 


31.0 


27,8 


26.7 



' Retail costs are based on Indexes of retail pnces for domestically proAicad farm foods from the CPI-U Published mor^thJy by the Bureau of Labor 
Siatistfcs. The farm value is the payment to farmers for Quantity of farm Product equivalent to retail unh, less allowance for bvprod^JC^ Farm values are 
based on prices at first point of saie and may include marketing charges such as grading and packing for some commodities The farm-retail spread, the 
difference between the retail prfce and the farm value, represents charges for assembling, processing, transpoaing. and distributing these foodsi 

Nate: Annual historical data on (^arn>retafJ price spreads may be found in Food Consumption. Prices and Expenditure. Statistical Bulletin 702. ERS. 
USDA. 
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r oi iri^iCLOii pi 1^^ 'pi ^-aua 




Annual 




1983 






1964 








1961 


1982 


1963 


Sept 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Bmf , Choice 






















Retail price* tcts7lb.) . ■ ^ -..- ^ ^ 


238.7 


24Z5 


238.1 


234.7 


244.8 


241. 9 


239.7 


236 3 


237.1 


235.2 


Net carcass value' IclB.) 


149.3 


150.7 


145.4 


136.1 


152.9 


146.9 


144.4 


148.5 


144.0 


139.3 


Net farm value* (cts.) 


138.5 


140.5 


136.2 


126.3 


145.5 


137.8 


136.7 


140.9 


137.0 


131.6 


Farm retdil ^prt*^ Icii^) 


100.2 


102.0 


101.9 


109.4 


99.3 


104.1 


103.0 


95.4 


100.1 


103.6 


Carca»retail spread* lets.) . . . 


89.4 


91.8 


92.7 


98.6 


91.9 


95.0 


96.3 


67.8 


93.1 


95.9 


Farm-carcattipread* tcts.) . . . 


10.B 


10.2 


9.2 


10.8 


7.4 


9,1 


7.7 


7.6 


7.0 


7.7 


Farm value/retail price {%) . . . 


58 


58 


57 


53 


59 


57 


57 


60 


58 


56 


Pork 






















Retail price* (cti,/lb.) 


152.4 


175.'! 


169.8 


163.9 


159.6 


158.6 


159.9 


162.2 


166.1 


163.6 


Whpleuie ^atue* (cH) 


106.7 


121.8 


108.9 


ioa4 


107.1 


110.6 


iia8 


117.9 


115.9 


111.7 


Net farmvotije* (ctil 


70.3 


66.0 


76.5 


72.4 


76.0 


75.6 


80.0 


86.9 


62.6 


75.0 


Farrrvr^tall sProad kt&.l 


62.1 


87.4 


93.3 


91.5 


83.8 


83.0 


79.9 


76.3 


83.5 


88.6 


Whotetafe-retall spread* kts,). . 


45.7 


53.6 


60.9 


6a5 


5Z7 


46.0 


49.1 


44.3 


50.2 


51.9 


Famvwt^olesale spread' (cts.). . 


36.4 


33.8 


324 


31.0 


3M 


35,0 


30,8 


32.0 


33.3 


36.7 


Farm value/retail Price {%) . . . . 


46 


50 


45 


44 


46 


46 


50 


53 


50 


46 



' Estimated weighted average price of retail cuts from pork and yield grade 3 beef carcasses. Retail prices from 8LS. ' Value of carcass quantity equiva- 
lent to 1 ib. of retail cuts; beef adjusted for value of tat and bone byproducts. 'Market vaJue to producer for quantity of live animal equivalent to 1 lb. 
retail cuts minus value of byproducts. * Represents charges for retailing and other marketing services such as fabricating, wholesaling, end In-city transpor- 
tation. * Represents charges made for tivestock marketing, processing, and transportation to city vwhere consumed. 



Price indexes of food marketing costs^ 



1981 



Annual 



1982 



1983 



1983 



IM 

1967-100 



IV 



1984 



IM p 



Labor houHyw^ninoi and benefits. . . 321.3 342.7 354.7 354.9 356.6 350.2 365.8 363.1 365.9 

Processing 309.2 330.0 340.9 341.5 339.B 343.4 350 7 352.6 350.5 

Wholesaling 309.5 334 7 350.6 355.0 360,3 3616 368.0 374.4 375.0 

Retailing 338.6 358.9 370.4 368.3 371.7 375.3 379.9 380.8 377.4 

P^ckjig.nB«Miconta*n«i. 280.9 275.2 280.7 278.7 28Z2 289.6 301.1 306.3 309.3 

Paperboardboxe*andcOr>tainers. . . 25a2 254.9 251.0 248,8 251.3 259.2 269.9 27aO 284.2 

Metal cans , . . . 345.8 363.6 374 3 379.3 372.5 380.1 394.6 396.2 396.2 

Paper bags and related pToducli . . . 258.9 264.4 265.4 264.3 264.6 267.5 2738 280.0 282,7 

Plast«: filmland bottles 2626 200.0 226.2 215.4 236.7 251.1 272.1 272.1 272.1 

Glass containefs 328.6 355.5 352.4 352.4 351.3 350.3 350.9 362.0 365.9 

Metal foil 203.3 213.2 214.0 211 6 214.0 218.8 223.7 227.8 230.0 

Tranvwtation services ,. 345.9 371.0 374.5 374.2 374.2 375.1 390.5 390.5 391.9 

Advertising 234.9 260.1 280.2 279.1 283.5 2S5.8 294.8 299.3 301.7 

Fuai and power 669,2 705.1 705.1 689.6 710.2 707.3 710,9 711.5 718.2 

Electric ^ 367.9 406.0 417.9 413.6 427.2 419.9 423.8 437.0 456.9 

Petroleum ^ . . 1.056.2 1.012.4 8959 843.6 884.5 902.0 915.7 883.7 862.8 

NaturaJgas. 826.3 990.3 1.155.0 1.171.0 1J77.2 K151.4 M37.3 1.159.4 1J80.5 

Communicationi. water and sewage . . 168.7 136.7 199.6 198.4 200.6 202 4 212.4 214.1 216.4 

Rent . - ^ ^ . 255.0 264.3 260.6 26l,3 259.5 260.9 258.6 259.9 262.6 

Maintenance ar^d repair 304,0 325.1 338.2 336.5 339,1 344.0 346 3 348.5 351.7 

8uiin«s^»rvic«( . 254.2 277.2 291.9 290.0 2929 296.6 299 8 302.6 305.7 

Supply 283B 289.1 286.5 285.5 286.7 287.1 287.4 289.1 289.1 

Property taxes and Insurance 294.0 309.9 327.5 325.9 329.9 332 7 337.9 343.0 345.2 

Interest. rt»ort-tarm 288.8 23Z6 1 7d.O 168.4 184.7 179.8 1849 210.8 218.1 

Total fnarkflting cost index ...... 317.5 333.9 342.4 341.1 344.1 347.5 354.6 357.5 3581 

^ Indexes measure changes In employee wages and ber>efTts and in Prices of supplies and services used in processing, whote&.aiing, and retailing US. farm 
foods purchased for at-home consumption, p » Preliminary. 

Note: Annual historicaf data on food marketing cost indexes may be fOMod in Food Consumption, Prices, amd Expend itii res. Statistical BuJieiin 702. 
ERS. USDA. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Livestock and Products 



Poultry and eggs 



Broilers 
Federally inspeaed slaughter, certified (mH 

Wholesale prfce. S-city, icts./lb.)* 

Price of broiler grower feed {$/tt>n| , . . . 

Broiler-feed price ratio iib.)' 

Broifers. stocks beginr>ing of period (mil. |b. 
Average weekiy placements of broiler 

ch+ckv 19 States (mil.) 

Turktyi 
FederaMv jnspected slaughter, certified (miJ. 
Wholesale D*^ice, New York, 8-16 lb. 

young hens lcti./ltxl 

Price of turkey grower teed f$/tonl . . . , . 
TUfltey.leedDr(ceMtio(lt>.|* , , - . , . . 
Turkevi. stocks begfnning of period (rnij. ib. 

Poults Placed \r\ U.S. Imit.) 

Eg^i 

Farm PrcKJucIion (mil.) 

Average number of layers on farms {m\\^ . . 

Rate of lay (egg^ per layer) , . 

Cartoned price. New York. gradeA 

large(cts/dOI,)* 

Price of laying feed ($/ton) . .,.,.. 

Egg-feetfprkie ratio {lb,}* ... ,,, . 

Stocki. flrtt of month 

Shell ithou cases) 

Frozen (mil. Jb.l ''[ \ 

Replacement chkiks h^atched {mil.) 



[b.l 



). . 



Eb.) 





AnnuaJ 




1983 






1984 






1981 


1982 


1983 p 


Sept 


Apr 


fW»y 


June 


Juiy 


Aug 


Sept 


11,906 

46.3 

227 

2.6 

22,4 


12.039 

44.0 

210 

2.5 

32.6 


12.381 

49.4 

223 

Z6 

22.3 


1.044.7 

54.5 

240 

2.7 

2a8 


1,06Z2 

56.0 

246 

2.8 

14.4 


1 J 84.4 

57.6 

246 

Z7 

20.6 


1.113.5 

55.5 

243 

2.7 

21.7 


1.102.7 

57.3 

233 

3.0 

17,4 


1.178.7 

51.5 

226 

2,7 

22.5 


53.6 
221 
Z9 

20.4 


77,1 


80.2 


80,4 


75.2 


866 


86.8 


87.5 


84 


84,4 


80.1 


2.509 


2.459 


2,563 


263.7 


16Z9 


202,4 


223.3 


240.6 


267.5 


- 


60.7 
249 

ai 

198.0 


60-8 

229 

3.3 

238.4 


60.5 

247 

^9 

203.9 

1Bt.6 


65.0 

264 

3.0 

384.3 

8.} 


67.0 

258 

3.4 

14d.4 

19.1 


66.8 

258 

3.3 

142.2 

21.1 


67.0 
254 

3.3 

180.9 

20,4 


68.6 
246 
3L8 

226.3 

ia8 


7Z4 

238 

3.8 

278.2 

13.5 


239 

a9 

331.0 
8.8 


69,859 
288 

243 


89,680 
286 

243 


67.863 
276 
247 


5.501 
272 
20.2 


5.644 
278 
20.3 


5.738 
276 
20.B 


5.521 
277 

2ao 


5.739 
276 
20.B 


5.753 
276 
20 8 


5.616 
279 
20.1 


73L2 
210 
6.0 


70,1 
790 
6.1 


75.2 
204 
6.1 


78.6 
218 
6.0 


103.7 
214 

as 


75.9 
214 
6,4 


70.7 
212 

5.8 


71.5 
209 
5.7 


68.8 
202 
5.8 


198 
5.9 


31 
24.3 
454 


34 
23.7 
444 


34 
25.4 
407 


25 
19.0 
31,8 


36 
1Z0 
47.2 


35 
12.7 
48.6 


41 
1Z8 
46.5 


42 
16.4 

37.8 


29 
17.5 
35.1 


31 
16.6 
3Z6 



^ ' 12-c(ty composite weighted average tjeginning April 25. 19S3, ^ Pounds of feed 
Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyers fordelrvery to retailers. *Not rePoned. 



equal in value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey fiveweight. 



Wool, 



AnnuAJ 1983 1984 

1981 1982 1983 SePt Apr May Jurw July Aug Sept 

U.S. wool price, Boston' (cts^/lb,) 278 247 212 225 245 234 230 230 22Q 230 

Imported wool Price, Boston* {cis,/Jb.) . . 292 262 248 247 252 248 243 23l 232 228 
U.S. mill consumption, tcourvd 

Apparel wool (thou, lb.) 127.752 105^57 126,729 12,278 11.437 12,144 13.128 8.309 9 681 na 

Carpelwool Ithou. fb.) 10.896 9.825 11,400 1,368 1.009 960 986 631 "683 n.a, 

'Woai price delivered at U.S. mills, dean basis. Graded Territory 64's t2a6a2Z04 mlaons) staple 2^" and up. ^Wooi p/ioe delivered at U S, mills 
cleanbasis. Australian 6Q/62"s. type 64A (24 micrOn), Duty sinc« 1982 has been 10,0 cents, n.a. - not avajlable. 
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Dairy- 



1981 



AnnUBl 



1982 



1983 



1933 



S«pt 



Apf 



M«v 



1964 



June 



Ju^y 



Aug 



S«pt 



Milk price*. Minnesota^ Wisconsin. 

3.5%fatiS/cwt.)' 

Prio of 16% dairv ration iS/tont 

Mtlk'feed price rrtio (Eb.}^ ■ - 
Wholeuk pricvi 

Sutler, Grac^ A Chi. Ict^yib.), ^ 

Am. Cheese. Wti. assembly pt. lcts./lb,J 

NonfatdrvT«<t»tJcis./lb.)' 

USDA n*t removals 

Total milk equlv, Imll. Ib.)^ . . . 

Buner (mil. lb.) . , . 

Am. cheese (mil. lb,} 

Nonfat dry milk (mil, lb.) .... 
Milk 
Total milk production {mil, IbJ. 

Milk per COW (lb.) 

Number ot milk cov« {thou.) . 
Stocks, beginning 

Total milk equiv. (mil. Ib.^* . . 

Commercial (rrill. lb.} 

Government (mN, lb.) 

Imports. toiateQulv. (mit. Ib.l^ . 
Commercia* disappearance 

milkequtv. (mil, lb ) 

Butter 

Production (mil. lb.) , 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. Ib.l 
American cherse 

Production (mil. lb.) 

Stocki. beginning (mil. lb-) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 
Other chw(e 

Production lm<l. lb J 

Stocks, beginning (mil, Ib.l . , , 
Commercial disappearance (mil. ib.l 
NonfKt dfv milk 

Producnon (mi*, ib.) - - 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 

Cominercial disaopearance (mil. lb.) 
Frozen bviseri production (mil. gal.)' 

' ManufacTurir^g grade milk. 'Pounds of 16% protein ration equal in value to 1 pound of milk. 'Prices paid f.o.b. Central States production area, hish 
heat spray process. ^Milk-equivalent, fat-so i ids basis. 'Icecream, ice milk, arKJ sherbet n.a. - not available. 



1257 
192 
1.43 


1248 
177 
T,54 


1249 
188 
1.45 


12.48 
198 
1.36 


1207 
199 
1.32 


1208 
197 
1.31 


1209 
195 
1,31 


1217 
192 
1.34 


12.30 
188 
1.39 


12.64 
187 
1.43 


148.0 

139.4 

93.1 


147.7 

138.3 

93.2 


147.3 

13B.3 

93.2 


151.0 
139.2 

93.4 


14Z9 

135.9 

90.7 


14? ,9 

135.9 

90.7 


150,0 

136.0 

90.7 


155.6 

136.7 

90.7 


150.6 

138.6 

90,7 


158.1 

144.3 
90.7 


2.8609 
351.5 
563.0 
851.3 


14,281.6 
382.0 
6425 
948.1 


16,8137 

413.2 

632.8 

1,061.0 


5829 

4,4 

49.2 

63,4 


943.8 
19.2 
55.0 

71 1 


1,090.2 
22.5 
63.1 
86.8 


704.9 

4.0 

6Z8 

72.3 


513.7 

.9 

49.9 

64.3 


251,4 

1.6 
21.8 
52 3 


46.6 

-2.4 

9.3 

29.4 


133,013 
12,177 
10.923 


135.802 
12.309 
1 1 ,033 


1 39,968 
12,587 
11.120 


1 1 ,262 

l.OlO 

n.150 


11,674 

1,075 

10,856 


12,283 

1,132 

10,851 


1 1 ,832 

1,091 

10,848 


1 1 ,570 

1,069 

10,821 


11,243 

1,036 

10,833 


10,827 

998 

10,853 


12,958 
5,752 
7,207 
2,329 


18.377 
5,398 

12.980 
2,477 


20.054 
4,603 

15.451 
2,616 


24,844 

5,372 

19,472 

215 


23,610 

5,348 

18.262 

223 


23,323 

5,261 

18,062 

221 


23,772 

5,557 

18,214 

167 


23,332 

5,610 

17,722 

274 


22,626 

5,574 

17.052 

229 


21,805 

5,439 

16,367 

n.a. 


I20r53l 


122,433 


122.790 


10.919 


10.785 


10,839 


10,956 


n,l02 


11,077 


n.a. 


1 ,228.2 
304.6 
869.2 


1.257.0 
429.2 
897.3 


1,299.2 
466,8 
881,7 


84.7 
581.8 

80.0 


106.2 

529,3 

87,3 


106.9 

537 4 

7^4 


80.3 

535.5 

80.0 


72.8 

516.7 

71,4 


70.6 

489,6 

71.8 


n.a. 

462.7 

n.a. 


2,6423 

591.5 

2J47,9 


2,752.3 

889,1 

2,166.8 


2,927.6 

981.4 

2,083.2 


209.4 

1,199,1 

183.6 


250.3 

1.198.6 

208.1 


269.7 

1,161,4 

197^ 


257,2 

1.186.8 

186.6 


230.2 

1,183.9 

190.7 


206 6 

1.165.7 

192.8 


n.a 

1.141,4 

n.a. 


1.6353 

99.3 

1 ,875.6 


1.789.4 

66.6 

2,044,6 


1 ,890,8 

82.8 

2 J 33.3 


163.5 
107.4 
185.5 


165.0 
100.2 
185.8 


167.1 
101.0 
187.0 


1625 
104,5 
181.6 


157.6 
104,3 
184,4 


161.8 
107.2 
191.1 


n-a. 

102.5 

n.a. 


1,314.3 
586.8 
464 1 

1.167,7 


1,400.6 
889.7 
447 7 

1,178,2 


1.499.9 

1 .262.0 

459,9 

1,221.5 


1021 

1,480.2 

54,9 

112,9 


113.8 

1.421.0 

34.7 

10Z3 


128.5 

1 ,442.6 

34.2 

117.5 


119.8 

1,420.7 

47.8 

129.3 


111.7 

1,421.2 

49.1 

127.0 


88.1 

1,407.2 

50.3 

124.5 


n.a. 

1,345.1 

n.a. 

n.a. 
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Meat animals. 



Cattle on fged (7 Stat9«) 
Number on feed (thou, head) ' . , , 
Placed on feed tthou. head) . . . . . 

Marketings {thou head) 

Other disappearance Ithou. headl. . 
Bee^f steer-corn price rat)o. 

Omaha (bu.J^ 

HoQ-corrt price ratio. Omaha Ibu.)* 
Market pric»s ($ per cwt.) 
Slaughter cattle: 

Chotce steers. Omaha , .*.*,. 

Utility cowi Omaha. ^ ^ . . . . 

iChoice vealers. S. St. Paul . , . . * 
Feedef cattle: 

Chofefl, Kansas Citv. 600-700 ib . 
Slaughter hogs: 

Barfowi and gilts, 7 markets . . . 
Feeder p«o$: 

S. Mo. 4a 50 lb. (per head) . . . . 
Staughier sheep and lambs 

Lambs, Chocv. San Angelo , . , 

Ewes. Good. San Angeio 

F^oder Iambi 

Choice^ San Angeio. ......... 

Wholesale meat prices. Midwest 

Choicsiteer tjaef, 60fr700lb. .. 

Canner artd Cotter cow beef. . . . 

Pork loini. (H4lb.' 

Porkbellfes, 12 14 lb 

Hams, skinrted, 1^17 lb. 

CorT>mercial slaughter hhou, head)* 
Cattle . . . 

Steers 

Heifers 

Cows ..... 

Bullsard stags 

Calve* , v.L-\ 

Sheep and lambs , , , 

Ho9s 

Comm«rCt«r production (mil. lb.) 

Beef . 

Veal 

Lamb and muttOfi ...,...,.. 
Pork , 



Cattle on feed (la-Staies* 
Numberon feed (thou, head)' . . . 
Placed on teed (thou, head) . . . . 

Mafkeiir>gs(thou headi 

Other disappearance (thou, head) 
Hogs end p*gi haStaiti)' 

Inventory (thou. t>ead*' 

Breedmg(thou. headI' . . . j. . . 

Market Ithou. head)' >^ 

Farrowingi hhou. head^ . . . . .,^, . 
Pig crop (thou, head) 





Annual 




1983 






1984 






1981 


1982 


19B3 


Sept 


Apr 


May 


Juna 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


7.863 
17.814 
17.198 

1.263 


7,201 
20,261 
18,007 

1,139 


B.316 
19.727 
16.680 

1,354 


6,704 

2,003 

1.682 

7t 


7,568 

1,515 

1,523 

184 


7.376 

1.798 

1.637 

219 


7,318 

1.455 

1,654 

94 


7,125 

1.323 

1,553 

84 


6,811 

1.665 

1,668 

61 


e,747 

2.265 

1,489 

81 


22,2 
15.5 


26.5 
22.9 


206 

15.9 


17.8 
13.8 


20.4 
14.5 


19.7 
14.3 


19.1 
14.8 


20.4 
16.6 


20.7 
16.8 


21 3 

16.0 


63.B4 
41.93 
77,16 


64.30 
39.96 
77.70 


62.52 
39.35 
72.97 


59.19 
37.75 
73.38 


67.86 
4Z88 
77.50 


65.69 
42.17 
78.00 


64.28 
42,16 
75.47 


65.79 
41.48 
58.12 


64.36 
40.86 
52.50 


62.68 
39.20 
52.50 


66 24 


64.82 


63,70 


58.31 


67.51 


65.70 


62.70 


63.80 


64.04 


63.98 


44 45 


55.44 


^7.71 


45.70 


48.30 


48.06 


50,36 


54.04 


52.26 


47,33 


35.40 


51.14 


33.96 


22,96 


51.08 


42.85 


39.48 


34.27 


34.22 


34.95 


58.40 
26 15 


56.44 
21,80 


57.40 
16.85 


50.88 
11.62 


65.68 
2Z25 


63.50 
13.45 


59.88 
15.56 


59.83 
18.00 


58.62 

17.70 


64.75 
18.31 


56.86 


52.97 


54.87 


4Z94 


65.75 


57.00 


53.12 


54.25 


57.81 


59.56 


99.84 
84.06 
96.56 
5Z29 
77.58 


101.31 
78.96 

in.5i 

76.54 
91.47 


97.83 
78.48 

60.58 
75.60 


92.10 
75.27 

55.30 
74.21 


103.50 
8051 
91.86 
58.26 
77.52 


99,62 
75.85 
95.31 
57.38 
74.44 


98.54 
76.25 
97.59 
67.12 
72.03 


101.26 
75,88 

114.92 
64,75 
73.46 


97.61 
75.07 
102.41 
62 17 
78.22 


94.37 
70,75 
97.57 
58.00 
75.78 


34,953 

17,508 

10,027 

6£43 

775 

2,798 

6.008 

91.575 


35,843 

1 7,277 

10.394 

7,354 

818 

3.021 

6,449 

82.190 


36,649 

17.486 

10,758 

7,597 

808 

3,076 

6,619 

87.564 


3.313 

1,508 

1.033 

700 

71 

283 

617 

7,500 


2,654 

1,400 

762 

628 

64 

249 

616 

7,161 


3.300 
1,629 

896 
702 
73 
255 
574 
7,366 


3.187 

1.569 

878 

668 

72 

242 

517 

6,594 


3.126 

1,441 

935 

680 

70 

275 

529 

6,002 


3.394 

1,531 

998 

786 

79 

314 

583 

6.B44 


3,039 

1,378 

892 

701 

68 

267 

547 

6.646 


22,214 
415 
327 

15J16 


22.366 
423 

356 
14.121 


23,060 
428 
367 

15.117 


2.090 
38 
33 

1,273 


1,776 
36 
34 

1,233 


2.059 
39 
31 

1.281 


1.984 
38 
27 

1.156 


1.935 
39 
28 

1.040 


2,111 
44 
31 

1.175 


1.903 
39 
29 

1,139 




Annual 






1963 






1984 




1961 


1982 


1983 


II 


III 


IV 


' 


II 


III 


iv 


9.845 
21.929 
21,219 

1,527 


9,028 
24,415 
21.799 

1,373 


10.271 
23,756 
22,528 

1,591 


9.153 

5,894 

5,527 

450 


9.070 

5.583 

5.891 

297 


8.465 

7.252 

5.416 

393 


9,908 

5.511 

5,714 

365 


9,340 

5,572 

5.630 

582 


8700 

6,237 

5,669 

268 


9.000 
* 5.695 


45.970 
6,021 

39.949 
9,827 

72,591 


42,440 
5.670 

36,770 
8.930 

65.767 


43.430 
5.605 

37,825 
9.628 

71.892 


41,840 
5,928 

35,912 
2,768 

21,063 


45,250 
6.224 

39.026 
2.400 

1 7.675 


45,380 
5.829 

40.051 
2.370 

i7.6n 


43.430 
5,605 

37,825 
1.926 

13,988 


39.820 
6,392 

34.428 
2,462 

18,677 


41.330 
5.735 

35.595 
2,225 

16,901 


42,780 

5,515 

37,265 

'2.261 



'Beginning of perTtod. ^Bushels of corn equal in value to 100 pounds livewafcght. -* Beginning January 1984 prices are for 14-T7 Ibi *Ooartersare Dec. 
preceding year Feb. fD.Mar.^May (H), June-Aug Oil), and Sept Nov, (IV). intentions. 'Classes esumated. 



Novemt)er iv64 
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Crops and Products 



Food grains - - , - ' =^ — = ^ * 

Marketing year* 1983 1984 

^980/81 1981/82 1982/83 S»pt Apr ^M»y Jufw July Aug Sept 

"whe^VoTHRW. Kansas City ($/bu.l' . 4.45 4.27 3.94 3^90 a93 3.72 3.80 3.67 3.80 3.89 

Wheat. DNS, Minneapolis l$/bu.)^ 4.46 4.17 3.94 4.30 4,28 4.39 4.40 4.21 3,72 3.57 

R1C8.S,W. La. ($/cwt,l= -.. ,. 25.95 20,20 18.00 19.25 19.25 19.25 19.25 19.25 19.25 19.25 

Wheat 

Export* Ml. bu.l 1.514 1,771 1,509 129 105 121 113 138 l-Jfl 5.a. 

Mill grind (mil. bu.l 643 631 656 62 54 60 54 51 n.a. n.a. 

Wheat flour production (mil, cwtl. ... . 290 280 292 27 24 26 24 23 n.a. n.a. 

MsrkMtitg vear' 1983 19S4 

1980/81 19B1/82 1982/83 J»n M»r Apr-May JuntSapt Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr-May Juno Sopt p 

*^S^ks,beginnine(miLbu.) ,.. 902 989 1,159 2.506 1.862 1.515 2,955 2.326 1.756 1.394 

Dom«t1ic L>se 

Food (mil bu) ^^ 610 602 616 151 97 210 161 163 96 n.a. 

Feed and seed (mtLbu.r ... . . 166 254 318 53 12 316 118 44 42 n.a. 

Exports imil.bu.f . r ^ 1.514 1,771 1.509 442 228 475 362 364 226 n.a 

* Beginning June 1 % wheat and August 1 for rice. ^Ordinary protein. *Long^grain, milled basis *Feed use approximated by residual. n,a, - not 
available. 



Feed grains. 



Mark^tirtgyear' 



1983 



1980/81 1981/82 1982/83 Sept Apr 



May 



1904 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Wholew<e pricsi 

Cora Na 2 yellow. St Louis ($/bu.^ 3.35 Z61 298 3.60 a6l 3,58 3.57 

Sorghum, No. 2 yellow, KansasatyiS/cvrt.!. 5.36 4.29 4.96 5.55 5.36 5.39 5.40 

Barley. f«ed. Minneapolis ($/bu,l 2.60 Z21 1.76 Z61 2.74 Z77 259 

Barley, malting, Minneapolis ($/bu.J 3.64 3.06 253 Z90 3.04 3.06 3.04 

Exporti ^ . ^^ 

Corn(mtLbu.) 2,355 1,967 1,870 144 175 164 112 

Feed grains (miL metric tons^* 69.4 58.4 54.0 4.6 5.0 4.6 3.2 

Marketing year^ 1983 

1980/81 19B1/82 1982/83 Jitn^ar Apr^ay JuF>e-S«pt OctO*c Jan-Mar 

^ Shocks, beginning (mil. bu.L , . r 1,618 1,034 2J74 8.205 6.198 4,924 3J20 4,907 

Domestic use- ^ ^ ^^^ 

Feed(miLbu.^ 4.133 4,202 4.522 1,330 813 891 1,630 967 

Food. seed. ind.{mii.bu.J ,., ,. ■ 735 812 898 169 153 373 220 184 

Stocks, beginning (mji. metric tonsl 52.4 34.6 68.2 247.9 188.8 149.5 97.3 159.7 

Domestic use ^ ^ ^^ ^ 

Feed (mil. metric tons) 123.0 128.5 139.5 39.2 25.8 25.8 51.2 30.7 

Food, seed, ind. (mil, metric tons) 23.9 25.8 27.9 5.3 5.1 ia9 7.1 5.6 

' Beginning October 1 for corn and sorghum; June. 1 for oats and barley. ^Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, oats, and bariev. 



a43 

4.95 
2.18 
2.86 


3.33 
4.74 
213 
Z48 


ao9 

4.46 
2.05 
Z44 


130 
3.9 


136 
4.0 

1984 


109 

is 



Apr-May June-Sept p 



3^47 

579 

187 

107.8 

18.6 
5,9 



2,143 

549 
385 

73.5 

16.4 
11.2 
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Fats and oils. 



Marketing year^ 



1983 



1981/82 19B2/83 1933/84 Sept 



Apr 



1984 



May 



June Julv 



Aug 



Sapl 



Soybeans 

Wholesale price^ Na 1 yelJow. 

Chicago i$/bu.)^ . . , ^ , 6.24 

Crushhgs (mil. bu ) , 1,029.7 

Exports <miJ. bu.l 929.1 

Soybean ot\ 

Wholesale prtce, crude. Decatur icts,/ib.) .... 19,0 

Production (mil. Eb.) 10.979,4 

Domesticdisappeafanceimil. lb.) 9.536.3 

Exports (mil. Ib.j 2.076.3 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 1.736-1 

Soybean meal 

Wholesale price. 44% protein. Decatur f$/ton) . 182.62 

Production Ithou. ton) 24.634.4 

Doowsttc disappearance (thou, ton) 17,714.4 

Exports Ithou. tor>| 6.907.5 

Stocks, beginning (thou, tonf 162.7 

Margarine, wholesale price, Chicago (cts/lb.f . . . 41,4 

' 8eginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soymeal ar^ oil: calendar year for margarine; ^ Beglnntng April 1 . 1982- prices based on 30-day 
delivery, using upper end of the range. r*,a, « not Hvallable. 



6,11 


7.90 


8.85 


7.87 


8.54 


7.87 


6.79 


6.50 


6.10 


1.108.0 


970 


86.5 


74.6 


79.3 


70.5 


68.9 


71.1 


n,a. 


905.2 


760 


53.8 


68.5 


56.8 


41.1 


39,1 


30.6 


n.a. 


20.6 


3ao 


34.3 


32.1 


39-0 


36.0 


30,9 


29,01 


n.a. 


12.040.4 


10,689 


945.0 


646.6 


906.3 


794.6 


788.2 


819.4 


n,a. 


9-8573 


9,600 


867-0 


822,9 


875.0 


828.6 


67a4 


861.1 


n.9. 


2.024.7 


1,650 


225.0 


163.3 


208.3 


157,3 


139.9 


73,0 


n.a. 


1,1 0Z5 


1,261 


1 ,407.0 


1.51 9.6 


K38ai 


1.203.1 


1.011-8 


989.6 


n.a. 


187.19 


200 


2316 


190.0 


187.4 


174.4 


157.6 


151.6 


144.9 


26.7ia6 


22-491 


2.075.1 


1.760.3 


h87Z2 


1.665.0 


1.629,1 


1 .689.6 


n.a. 


19.306.0 


17.X0 


1 .587.0 


1,409.4 


1.548.1 


1,435.3 


1.377.1 


1,523.6 


r^.a. 


7 J 08,7 


5.450 


39Z5 


400 1 


315.5 


265.7 


287.7 


278,8 


n.a. 


175.2 


474 


378-5 


460,7 


418.6 


427.2 


391.2 


355.5 


n.a. 


41.4 


46.3 


58.5 


55.2 


61,1 


61,6 


55.6 


55.5 


55.2 



Cotton. 





Markvttng year^ 




1983 






1984 






1980/81 


1981/82 


10B2/83 


Sept 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aufl 


Sapt 


83.0 


60.5 


63.1 


71,7 


75.6 


79.44 


75.00 


67.35 


eao 


61.2 


93-3 

n.a. 

5,87a 5 

5.925.8 


73.8 

75.9 

5.263.8 

6.567.3 


76,7 

78.0 

5.51Z8 

5,206.8 


89.9 

88.1 

K071.7 

339.2 


88.9 

89,6 

450.2 

762.6 


88.88 
91.25 
462.4 

589.2 


6a71 
83.00 
524.0 
448.8 


7a99 
7a94 
371.8 
387.9 


75.5 

75.9 

428.1 

47a7 


7a 1 

74.0 

513.5 



U.S, price, SLM,%1/16 In. (cts/lb,}V . 
Northern Europe prices; 

Irtdex (cts./lb.l* 

U.S.M1^3^3Z"(cts,/lb,)* 

U.S. mill consumption (thou, bales) . . 
Ejtpqrii Ithou. bales) 

*8egjnning August 1. * Average spot market. 'Liverpool Outlook "A" index: average of five lovvest priced of 10 selected growthsn * Memphis territory 
growths, n.a. * not available. 



Fruit 



Producer prkca imlexBi 

Fresh fruit 11967-1001 

Dried fruit (1967-100) 

Canned fruit and jutce (1967-1 00^ 
Froien fruit and juwo (1967-100) . 
F.o.b, chipping poim prtoet 
Apples. Yakima Vallev ($/ctn.)* . , 
Pears. Yakima Valley IS/box)' . . . 

Oranges. U,S, avg. ($/box)* 

Grapefrxjtt U.S, avg. ($/box)' , , . 





Annual 




1983 






1984 








1981 


1982 


1983 


Sept 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


226.7 

405.9 
27a8 

30Z8 


235.4 
409,7 
283.7 

305.5 


250.6 
409.3 
286,8 
300.9 


26Z6 

413.6 
286.4 
302.3 


213.2 
408.8 
309-4 
349.9 


239.4 

404,5 

31 a6 

351.9 


259.7 
405.0 
315.4 
359.1 


251-1 
405.3 
315.5 
35a 3 


268.0 
357,3 
315.4 
352.8 


301.5 
360.5 
311.1 
358.0 


n.a. 

n.a. 
11.30 
10.10 


n.a. 
n.a, 

14.10 
9,36 

'tM ending 


n.a. 

n,a, 

14.40 

9.13 

1 


11.00 
10.46 
10.20 
10.50 

1983 


*7.63 

laio 

10.50 


MZSO 
*6.88 
18,70 
11.20 


*1Z25 
^7.17 
21.30 

11.00 

1984 


* 12.00 

2Z5a 

11.30 


* 14.50 

2aso 

10.80 


14,50 
1Z60 
22,36 
10.88 











1981 1982 1983 



Sapt 



Apr 



May 



Jur>s 



July 



Aug 



Sapt 



Stocks, ending 

Fresh appJeslmiLlb.l 2,676.1 3,082.3 2-980.6 1,750.9 9lZ2 396.8 237,8 97,2 7.3 1.235.1 

Fresh pears Imll. Ibil 207,9 180.9 250.6 510.6 80.6 36.8 4.2 6.3 100.0 39a5 

Frozen fruit (mil. lb.) 545.6 627.5 64ai 625,2 444.4 406-5 451.4 581.9 715.8 701.3 

Frozen fruit juices (mil. lb-) 1.127.2 1,157.6 938.1 1,089.7 1.374.7 1,46Z4 I,30a9 1J41.9 1.065,9 9ia9 

'fled Deiicioui. Was^ington. extra fancy, carton tray pack, 80-1 13"s. 'D'Anjou, Washington, standard box wrapped, U,S. No. 1, 90-135's. ^F.0.8. 
packed fresh. * Control atmosphere storage, n.a. - not available. 



November 1984 
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Vegetables , 



Whaleul* prica* 

Potatoes, white, f.o.b. Ea« ($/cwtJ 

Icebern lenuce (S/cnar 

Tomatoes tS/crtn.J* 

WKolnal* prk» Ind^x. 10 canned 

vea. 0977-1001 

Grower PftCQ Jr>cteH. frvsh commercial 

veg. (1977-1001 



1981 



9.39 
5.27 
9.06 

13? 

135 



Annual 



1982 



6.05 
5.92 
7.40 



137 



120 



1983 



7.76 
629 

a69 

137 
129 



1983 
S»pt 

8,91 
6.91 
541 

137 

12Q 



APf 
8,66 

ai2 

6.60 
145 
136 



May 



7.05 
3.17 
7.75 

145 



1984 



Jun« 



ai3 

4,46 
6.48 

112 



Juty 



144 
115 



Aug 



1X90 9.37 

4.26 7.58 

7.25 10.45 



147 
149 



Sapt 

6.79 
6.65 
6.38 

146 

1.42 



^Std. canon 24'slo.b. shipping Point '5U6-6 u 6, f.o.b. Fla-CaL 



Sugar. 



U.S. raw sugar prica, N.Y. (cts./lb,)' 



Annual 



1981 



19.73 



1982 



1983 



1983 



Sapt 



1984 



Apr 



hAay 



Jun« 



Julv 



Aug Sapt 



19.92 2Z04 22.20 2203 2201 2206 21.89 21.72 21.70 



U.S. dairvarlBs hhou. short ton*^'*. . . . 9731 n.a. n.a, aa, aa. aa» n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 

' Spot price reported by N.Y. Coffee and Sugar Exchange. Reporting resumed fn mid- August 1979 after being suspended November 3, 1977. 'Raw 
value, ' Excludes Hawaii, n.a. " not availab^es 



Tobacco ' 

Annual 1983 

1981 1982 1983 p Swpt Apr May Juna. 

Pricflsttauctioni 

Fluo-coradlcti/lb.)* l66.4 17a6 177,9 189,3 ^ _ _ 

Buriev(cts,/lb,}* 180.6 180.3 179.5 ^ - - - 

Oomastic confumptton* 

Cigarettes (bil.) 64a0 633.0 603,0 52.5 47.4 50.3 60.5 

Large cigars (mi I.) 3.893 3,607 3.565 322.6 260,5 309.9 324.7 

^ Crop year July-June for flue-ourad. October- September for burley. 'Taxable removals, n.a, " not available. 



1984 



Jutv 


Aug 


Sapi 


- 


175.0 


188.0 


49.4 


n.a. 


n.a. 


i38.0 


n.a. 


n,a. 



Coffee . 



Composite green price, N.Y. Ictt/lb ) , 
Imports^ green baan equivalent (miJJb.)' 



Roastings (miil. \b.)^' .... 



Annuar 



1983 



1981 1982 


1983 p 


Sapi 


12210 13200 


131.51 


129.86 


2.248 2.352 


2.260 


211 


Annual 







1984 



Apr 



May 



June 



145.46 147.76 144.79 
260 217 136 

1983 



July 

142.8S 
240 



Aug p Sept p 



143.66 
242 

1984 



14^84 
225F 



1981 1982 1983 p Jan-Mar AprJune July-Sepl Oct-Dac Jan-Mar Apr June p July.Sept p 
2.324 2.293 2238 554 486 549 650 575 ,^1,8 557 



^ Green and processed coffee. ^ Instant soluble ard roasted coffee. F = Forecast, p - preliminarv- 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Supply and Utilization: Crops 



Supply and 


Utilization: domesti 

Area 


c measure' 
























FMd 


Other 






















«nd 


domos^ 














Harv^s^ 




Produc. 


Total 


ret id - 


tic 


Ex- 


Jtftm\ 


Ending 


Form 
price* 




Planted 


tad 


Yield 
6u/acre 


tiof> 


supp^v' 


ual 


use 


ports 


us« 


■tocki 




Mil 


acres 








Mil. bu 








$/bu 


1980/61 , , 


80.6 


71.0 


33.4 


2.374 


3,279 


51 


725 


1,514 


2.290 


989 


3.91 


1981/82 . . 


88.9 


81.0 


34.5 


2,799 


3,791 


142 


714 


1,771 


2,627 


1p164 


3 65 


1982/83* . 


86.2 


77.9 


35.5 


2,765 


3,932 


195 


713 


1,509 


2,417 


1,515 


3.55 


1983/84* , 


76.4 


81 4 


:^.4 


2,420 


3,939 


376 


736 


1,429 


2,641 


1,398 


354 


1 984/85* . 


79.5 


66.2 


38.8 


2.570 


3.971 


325 


742 


1,545 


2,642 


1.329 


3.3a 

3.55 


Rice 


Mil 


acres 


lb/acre 






Mil. 


cwt (rough epulv.f 








S/cwt 


1980/81 . . 


3.38 


3.31 


4,413 


146.2 


17Z1 


^9.7 


54.5 


91.4 


155.6 


id;^ 


12.80 


1981/82 , . 


3.83 


3.79 


4,919 


182.7 


199.6 


'9.0 


59.6 


8Z0 


150.6 


49.0 


9.05 


1982/83* . 


3.30 


3.26 


4,710 


153.6 


203.4 


'8.9 


54.0 


68.9 


131.8 


71.5 


ail 


T 983/84* 


Z19 


2.17 


4,598 


99.7 


171.9 


'5.0 


49.7 


70.3 


125.0 


46.9 


8.50 


1984/85* . 


2,85 


Z82 


5,014 


141.2 


189.2 


'7.0 


55.0 


68.0 


130.0 


59.2 


8oa 

8.90 


Corn 


Mil 


acres 


6u/acre 








Mil. bu 








$/bu 


1980/81 . . 


84,0 


73.0 


91.0 


6,639 


8,258 


4,133 


735 


2,355 


7,223 


1.034 


3.11 


198V82 . . 


5i:9 


745 


108.9 


aii9 


9,154 


4,202 


812 
898 


1,967 


6,980 


2.174 


Z50 


1982/83* . 


7Z7 


113.2 


8.235 


10,410 


4,522 


1,870 


7,290 


3,120 


2.68 


19B3/84* . 


60.2 


51.4 


81.0 


4.166 


7,288 


3,716 


1.050 


1,875 


6,566 


722 


3.20 


1984/85* . 


79.8 


71.1 


105,5 


7,498 


8,221 


4,000 


2,125 


7,175 


1.046 


2.65^ 
























Z95 




Mil. 


acres 


8 u /acre 








Mil. bu 








S/bu 


Sorghum 
























1980/81 . . . 


15.6 


1Z5 


46.3 


579 


726 


301 


11 


305 


688 


109 


2.94 


1981/82 . . 


15.9 


13.7 


64.0 


676 


984 


428 


; 1 


249 


296 


Z39 


1982/83* . 


16.0 


14.1 


59.1 


835 


1.131 


507 





214 


731 


400 


2.52 


1983/84' , 


11.7 


9.8 


48.7 


479 


879 


374 





245 


629 


250 


2 75 


1984/85* , 


16,2 


14.2 


56.6 


807 


1.057 


450 


10 


250 


.710 


347 


2.4a 

2.65 


(gStvBi . . 


MiJ. 


acres 


6u/acre 








Mil. txj 








$/bu 


8.3 


73 


49.7 


361 


563 


174 


175 


77 


426 


137 


2 86 


1981/62 . , , 


9.6 


9;o 


5Z4 


474 


620 


198 


174 


100 


473 


148 


2.45 


l?[§i^§?: ' ' 


9.5 


9.0 


57.2 


516 


675 


241 


170 


47 


458 


217 


2.23 


1983/84* . . 


10.4 


9.7 


52.3 


508 


732 


278 


173 


92 


643 


189 


2.50 


1964/85* . 


12.0 

Mil. 


11.2 
acres 


8u/acre 


606 


805 


275 


175 
MH, bu 


100 


550 


255 


Z15^ 
Z45 

$/bu 


*^5n . 
























1980/81 . . . 


13.4 


il 


53.0 


458 


697 


432 


74 


13 


520 


177 


1.79 


1981/82 . . . 


13.6 


54.2 


510 


688 


453 


76 


7 


536 


152 


1,89 


1982/83* . . 


14.0 


10.3 


57.8 


593 


749 


441 


85 


3 


529 


220 


1.48 


1963/64* . . 


20.3 


9.1 


52.6 


477 


727 


466 


78 


2 


546 


181 


L69 


1984/85* . . 


1Z2 

Mif. 


ai 

acre$ 


58.4 
8 u /acre 


472 


673 


400 


80 
MH. bu 


3 


483 


190 


1.6a 
1.90 

$/bu 


Soybean* 
























1980/81 . . . 


: : in 


67.9 


26.4 


1,792 


2,151 


*39 


1.O20 


724 


1,833 


316 


7.57 


1981/62 . . , 


66.4 


3ai 


2.000 


2,318 


;93 


1.030 


929 


2,052 


266 


6.04 


1982/83* . . 


70.9 


69,4 


31.5 


2,190 


2.444 


*86 


1,10S 


905 


2,099 


345 


5.69 


1983/64* . . 


63.8 


62.5 


26,2 


1,636 


1,981 


^83 


983 


740 


1,806 


175 


7 75 


1984/85* . . 


68.2 


66.8 


29,5 


1.972 


2 J 47 


*87 


KOOO 


810 


1.397 


250 


5.75^ 
7.25 



Soybean oil 

1980/81 . 

1981/82 

1982/83* 

1983/84* 

1984/85* 



Soybean meal 

1980/81 . 
1981/82 
1982/83' . 
1983/84* . 
1984/85* . 



11.270 
10,979 
12.041 
10.871 
11.168 



24.312 
24,634 
26,714 
22,758 
24,065 



12,480 
12,715 
13,144 
12.132 
11.950 



24,538 
24.797 
26.889 
23,232 
24.320 



Mil. lbs 



9.113 
9,535 
9.858 
9350 
9,760 



Thou, tons 



17,591 
17.714 
19.306 
17,477 
18.300 



1.631 
2.077 
2.025 
1-700 
1,500 



6,784 
6.908 
7,109 
5.500 
5.600 



10,744 
11.612 
11,883 
11,350 
11,250 



24,375 
24,622 
26,415 
22,977 
23,900 



1.736 

M03 

1,261 

782 

700 



163 
175 
474 
255 



c/lb 



2Z7 

19.0 
20.6 
30.6 
25.a 
31.0 

S/ton 



216 

183 
187 
188 



420 145^165 



See footnotes a1 end of table. 
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Supply and utilization— domestic measure, continued. 





ATM 








Feed 


Oth«r 














Produc- 


Total 


and 


domM^ 


Ex. 


Total 






Harwt- 


Yiald 


tion 


supply' 


r««»d- 


tk 


pcx^ 


.iU*t 




Planted 


tvd 








ua( 


u» 








MU. 


acres 


lb/acre 






Mil. 


bales 






Cotton 
198Q/B1 . . 


14.5 


13.2 


404 


11.1 


14.1 


_ 


5.9 


5.9 


11.8 


1981782 • 


143 


13.8 


543 


1&.6 


18.3 


— 


5.3 


6.6 


11.8 


1982/B3* 


11.3 


9.7 


590 


120 


18.6 


— 


5.5 


5.2 


10.7 


1983/B4* . . . 


7.9 


7,4 


506 


7.8 


15.7 


— 


5.9 


6.8 


1Z7 


19S4/fl5* . . . 


11.0 


m3 


620 


13.3 


16.1 


-• 


5.5 


6.1 


11.6 



Endir>g 
stockt 



*27 
'6.6 

•7.9 
•2.8 

'4.6 



Farm 

price 

c/ib 



74.4 
54.0 
59.1 
67.2 



Supply and utilization— metric measure*. 



Whft«t 

1980/81 , 
1981/82 . 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 
1964/85* 



Ric« 
1980/81 . 
1981/62. 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 
1964/85* 



Mil. hectares 



3Z6 

36.0 
35.4 
31.1 
3Z1 



1.4 
1.5 
1.3 
0.9 
1.2 



28.7 
3Z8 
3Z0 
24.9 
26.6 



1.3 
1.5 
1.3 
0.9 
1.1 



MetTK 
ton a/ha 



Z25 
Z32 
Z3g 

Z65 
1.57 



4.95 
5.40 
5.28 
5.15 
5.62 



64.6 
76.2 
75.3 
65.9 
70.0 



6.6 

a3 

7.0 
4,5 
6.4 



Mil. metric ions 



89.2 

ioa2 

107.0 
107.2 

loai 



1.4 

3.9 

5.3 

10.2 

18.8 



19.7 
19.4 
16.8 
17.3 
17.8 



41.2 
48.2 
41.1 
38.9 
4Z9 



Mil. metric tons trough equiv.) 



7.8 
9.0 
9.2 
7.8 
8.6 



^0.4 
'0.4 
'0.4 
'02 
'03 



Z5 
Z7 
Z5 

zz 

Z5 



4.2 
3.7 
3.1 
2.2 

ai 



6Z3 

71.5 
65.8 
69.2 
71.9 



7.1 
6.8 
6.0 
5.7 
5.9 



26.9 
31.7 
41.2 
38,1 
36.2 



0.7 
22 
3.2 
21 
2.7 



$/nr»etrjc 
ton 



144 

130 

130 

121-130 



282 
200 
179 
187 
176-196 



MiL rnetrictons 



Corn 
1980/81 . 
1981/82 . 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 
1964/85* 

Fe«d Gr«jn 
1980/81 . 
1981/82 . 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 
1964/85* 

Soybeans 

1980/81 . 
1961/82. 

1984/85* 

Soybean q\\ 
1980/81 . 
1981/82 . 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 
1964/85* 



Soybean fneai 
1980/81 . . 
1981/82 . . 
1982/83* . 
1983/84* . 
1984/85* . 



34.0 

34.0 
33.1 
24.4 
3Z3 



49.1 
49.9 
49.1 
41.5 
46.6 



28.3 
27.4 
28.7 
25.8 



29.5 

3ai 

29.4 
208 
28.8 



41.1 

4a 1 

4Z9 
3Z4 
4Z3 



27.5 

26.9 
2a 1 
25.3 



5.72 
6.85 
7.12 
5.09 
6.61 



4.82 
5.71 
5l83 
4.20 
5.46 



1.78 
Z03 

Z15 
1.23 



209.2 

105.6 
190,4 



198.0 
246.2 
250.2 
136.0 
231.0 



4a8 

54.4 
59.6 
44.5 
53.7 



5.11 
4.98 
5.46 
4.93 
5.07 



2Z06 
2Z36 
24.24 

20.65 
21.83 



209.8 
2325 

264.4 
185.1 
208.8 



250.7 
281.1 
3ia7 
234.0 
263.0 



Ma 

66.5 
53.9 
58.4 



5.66 
5.77 
5.96 
5.50 
5.42 



22.26 
2251 
24.39 
21.08 
2Z06 



105.0 
106.7 
114.9 
94.4 
101.6 



123.0 
12a 5 
139.4 
116.7 
124.8 



"24 
*Z5 

''Z4 
*Z3 
*24 



ia7 

20.6 
2Z8 
24.8 

26.7 



23.8 
25.8 

2ao 

29.9 

31,9 



27.8 

2ao 
3a2 

26.8 
27.2 



4.13 
4.33 
4.47 
4.38 
4.42 



1&.96 
16.08 
17.52 
15.86 
16.60 



69.8 

5ao 

47.5 
47.6 

54.0 



69.3 
56.6 
54.0 
55.9 
625 



19.7 
25.3 
24.6 
20.1 
220 



.74 
.94 

,92 
,77 
.68 



6.15 
6.27 
6.45 
4.99 
5,08 



183.5 
177.3 
185.2 
166.8 
182.2 



216.1 
2129 
221.4 
2025 
219.3 



49.9 
55.8 
57.1 
49.2 
51.6 



4.87 
5.27 

5l39 
5.15 
5.10 



22.11 
2Z35 
23.96 
20.64 

21.68 



26.3 

55.2 
79.3 

ia3 

26.6 



34.6 

6a2 

97.3 
31.4 
43.7 



a 7 
7.2 
9.4 
4.8 
6.8 



.79 
.50 
.57 
,36 
.32 



.15 
.16 
.43 
.23 
.38 



122 

98 
106 
128 

107-119 



278 
222 

209 

285 

2ia265 



500 
419 
454 
675 
550685 



241 
201 
206 

207 
16CH85 

$/kg 



Cotton 

1980/81 . 
1981/82 . 
1982/83* 
1983.84* 
1964/85* 



*October 



5.9 
5.8 
4.6 
3.2 
4.5 



5.4 
5.5 

a9 

3.0 
42 



.45 
.61 
.66 
.57 
.70 



242 

3,41 
260 
1.69 
289 



3.07 
3.99 
4.05 
3.42 
a50 



1.28 
1.15 
1.20 
1.29 
1.20 



1.28 
1.43 
1.13 
1.48 
1.32 



2.56 
258 
233 
2.77 
252 



V69 

•1.44 

'1.73 

V60 

'.99 



1.64 
1.19 
1.30 
1.48 



er 24, 1964 Supply ard Demand Estimates. 'Markeiirig year beginnina June 1 for whear bartey. and oau, August 1 lor cotton and rice. 
Septtmber 1 for soybeans, and October 1 for com. sorghum, soymeal, arxJ soyotl.^ Includes imports ^Season average. * Includes seed. 'Uplaryj aryj extra 
long staple. Stock estimates based on Census Bureau oata which results in an unaccounted difference between supply ard use estimate* and changes in 
encRng stocks. *CorwefS^on factors: Hectare (ha.) ' 2471 acres. 1 metric ton - 2204.622 Pounds. 36.7437 bushels of wheat or soybeans 39.3679 
bushels of corn or sorghum. 49.9296 bushels of barley, 69 8944 bushels of oats, 22046 cwt of rice, and 4.59 480-pound bales of canon. 'Statistical 
discrepancy. 
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AQflcultural Outlook 



General Economic Data 



Gross national product and related data 



Annual 



1963 



1964 



1981 1982 1963 III IV I II 

$ 6ii. (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



III p 



GroD national Product^ 2.957.8 

Personal consumption 

expenditorei 1.849.1 

Durable aoodi ^ 235.4 

Nondurable goods . . ^ . . . 730,7 

Clothir>g and shoes 114.3 

Food and beverages . . . . j. . ^ , . . 373.9 

Services ,. . . 883,0 

Gross Private domesthc 

investment .. . . 484*2 

Fixed investment ,i.: v ; 45SJ 

Noncesidantial ,. , . 353.9 

Residential 104.3 

Change Irt business inventories .... 26,0 

Net exports of goods and services. . . . 28.0 

Exports 369.9 

impOrli 341.9 

Government purchases of 

QOods and services , . . . 596.5 

Federal 22^9 

State and local 367,6 



3,069.3 



3.304.8 



3,346,6 



3,431.7 



3,553.3 



3.644.7 



3,701.2 



Gro«» national product . ^ ^, 

Perso n a t c o nsu mptio n 

expenditures t 

Durable goodt. ^ . . . . 

Nondurable goods * . , . 

Clothing and shoes. ....... i . 

Food and beverages ......... 

Services .,,,,,,, , . . . 

Grass private domestic investment . . . 

Fixed investment 

Nonresidential *,.,.., 

Residential ^ 

Char>9e In bosinew inventories . , , . 
Net exports of goods and services. . . . 

Exporu 

Importi 

Government purchaies of 

goods and services , . , . 

Federal. , , . 

State and local 

New Plant and vqutpment 

•xpwditur** iSbil.l 1 

ImpliclT pric« deflator for GNP 

il972-100J 



Disposable income tSbilJ „ 

DitposAblv income (1972 $btL). . . . 

Per capita dttpoubit incoma ($| 

Per capiU dispoubl* ^woma 
11972 S) 



U.S. population, total, Jncl. military 

abroad imil.l 

Civilian population (miL) 



1,512.2 



4.561 



.984.9 


2,155.9 


2,181.4 


2.230.2 


2.276.5 


2,3327 


2.359.3 


245.1 


279,8 


284.1 


299.8 


310.9 


320.7 


317 3 


757.5 


801.7 


811.7 


823.0 


841.3 


858.3 


863.3 


118.8 


127.0 


126.8 


132.5 


136.1 


142.2 


139.1 


39Z8 


416.5 


420.5 


425.1 


433.9 


442.1 


449,4 


982,2 


1,074.4 


1.085.7 


U07.5 


1,124,4 


1.153,7 


1.178.7 


414.9 


471.6 


491.9 


540.0 


623.8 


627.0 


660.5 


44 LO 


485. T 


496.2 


527.3 


550.0 


576.4 


588.1 


349,6 


352.9 


353.9 


383.9 


398.8 


420.8 


431,5 


91.4 


132.2 


142.3 


143,4 


151.2 


155.6 


156.6 


-26.1 


-13.5 


-4.3 


12.7 


73.8 


50.6 


72.4 


19.0 


■8.3 


^16.4 


■29.8 


^51.5 


58.7 


-85.5 


348.4 


336.2 


342.0 


346,1 


356.9 


362.4 


375.5 


329.4 


344.4 


358.4 


375.9 


410.4 


421.1 


461.0 


650.5 


685.5 


699,8 


691.4 


704.4 


743.7 


766.9 


258.9 


269-7 


269.2 


266.3 


267.6 


296.4 


307.7 


391.5 


415.8 


420.6 


425.1 


436.8 


447.4 


459.2 



T972 $6ll. {Quartoriy data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



1,460.0 



1.534,7 



1.550.2 



1 ,572.7 



1,610.9 



1,638.8 



4,555 



4.670 



4,694 



4.776 



4.865 



4.930 



1.649^ 



950.5 


963.3 


1.009.2 


1,015.6 


1 X)32.4 


1.044.1 


1,064.2 


1 ,064,6 


140.9 


MO. 5 


157.5 


159.6 


167,2 


173.7 


178.6 


177.0 


36a 8 


363.1 


376.3 


378.5 


333.2 


387.1 


396.6 


396.1 


82.6 


84.2 


88.5 


87.6 


91.4 


94.2 


99.1 


95.9 


180.9 


182.3 


183.9 


190.9 


191,2 


189.7 


193.6 


195,6 


448.8 


459.8 


475.4 


477.6 


4820 


483.4 


468.9 


491.5 


230.9 


194.3 


221.0 


230.6 


249.5 


235.5 


283.9 


299.2 


219.6 


204,7 


224,6 


2298 


24Z2 


253,9 


263.7 


268.0 


T75.0 


166.9 


171.0 


172,6 


184.5 


193.3 


202,9 


206.8 


44,5 


37.9 


53.7 


57.2 


57,8 


60.6 


60.3 


61.2 


11.3 


-10,4 


^3.3 


.9 


7.2 


31.6 


2a 3 


31 2 


43.8 


29.7 


12.6 


11.9 


ZO 


-6.3 


■11.4 


-22,7 


160.2 


147.6 


139.5 


141.6 


141.0 


144.9 


144.7 


150.2 


116.4 


116,0 


126.9 


129.7 


139.1 


153.2 


156.2 


172.3 


287.0 


292.7 


291.9 


292.0 


288.8 


239.5 


302.1 


308.4 


110,3 


117.0 


116.2 


116.6 


113.0 


112.2 


123.2 


127,4 


176.8 


175.7 


175,7 


176.4 


175.8 


177.3 


173.9 


181.1 


289.4 


262.7 


269.2 


270.1 


284.0 


293.2 


302.7 


316.2 


195.60 


207.38 


215.34 


215.89 


213.21 


220.58 


222.40 


224,36 


2.041.7 


2,180.5 


2,340.1 


2.367.4 


2,426.6 


2,502.2 


2.554.3 


2.604.8 


K049.3 


1.056.3 


1,095.4 


1,102.2 


1,124.3 


K147.6 


1,165.3 


1.175,4 


3.874 


9.385 


9,977 


10,062 


10.318 


10.606 


10.806 


10.993 



4.961 



23a 1 


232.4 


234,5 


234.8 


235.4 


235.9 


236.4 


236.7 


227,9 


230.1 


23Z3 


232.6 


233.2 


233,7 


234.2 


234.5 



See footnotes at end of next table. 
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Selected monthly indicators 



19S1 



Anni>«l 



1»82 



1983 



1984 



1»83p 



S«pt Apr 



Mflv 



June 



Julv 



Aug S«pt p 



Monihiy data seasonaHv adjustad excePt as noted 

InrfurtriaJ production, toUl^ Il967-I00l 151-0 138.6 147.6 153.B 162,1 1623 ^64.4 165.9 166.1 165J 

Manufaciunng 11967-100) 150.4 137.6 148.2 155.1 163.4 164.2 165.7 167.4 167.8 166.7 

Durable {1967-100) 140.5 124.7 134.5 141.6 152.6 153.3 154.9 157.0 157.8 156.5 

Nondurable (1967-100) 164.8 156.2 168.1 174.6 179.1 179.9 181.3 182.4 182.2 181.5 

L«adif«*conomH;lnd.cators^' (1967=100) 140.9 136.8 156.2 168.0 168.2 168,5 166.9 164.1 164.0 164.6 

Employment* (mil. Persons) 100,4 99.5 100.8 101.9 104.4 105.3 105.7 106.4 105.0 105.2 

Un»mplovm*ntr.t»* i%) , ^ 7.5 9-5 9-5 9^ 7.7 7.5 7.1 7J& 7.5 7.4 

Pw«>n.ifcncorn#MSbii. annual rate) 2.429.5 2,584.6 2744.2 2785.0 2,968.5 2,8783 3.006.5 3.026.8 3.045.1 3.07M 

Hourly «rninBitamanufacturir>g*' ($) 7.99 8.50 8.83 8.89 9.11 9.11 9.14 9.18 ^^14 9,22 

Money (tock-Ml IdailV avg J l$b1l.)' *440.6 *478.2 *525.3 518.9 535.3 541.0 546.2 545.B 546.3 549.0 

Monflyftock-M2 (daily avg.MSbil)' * 1794.9 * 1,959.5 *2, 196.2 2,147.9 2,2427 2258.4 2.272.0 2,28J .3 2.290.2 2.305.3 

Thre.-month Tr«awry bill rate' (%) 14.029 10.686 8.63 9.05 9.69 9.90 9.94 10.13 10.49 10.41 

Aaaccrportu bond yield (Moody'i)'' (%) 1^17 13.79 12.04 12,37 12.81 13.28 13.55 13.44 12.87 12.66 

interert rate on new home mong-9e«'* (%) 14.70 15.14 12.57 12.54 12.04 12,18 12.10 12.50 12.43 1253 

Houfing start*, private iincl.farmMthou.) 1.084 1,062 1703 1,679 2.015 1794 1.877 1754 1.539 1-676 

Auto«le»*treuH.totti» (mil.) 8.5 8.0 9.2 9.0 10.2 11.0 10.8 10.6 10.0 10.3 

8uiineu»iiet,toUl> [%biO 355.6 343.5 367.1 379.2 405.9 4127 414.1 411.4 4l07p 

8asine« inventories, total' ($ bit.) 523.6 505.5 514.3 507.0 541.1 545.9 546.6 551.4 556.0P 

Sales of ail retail ttoret($bil.)' 67.0 89.5 97.6 99.5 107.5 108.2 109.3 107.4 106.8P 10B.5 

Durable joodi itores {$ b.l.) 26.3 27.0 32J 32.9 37.4 37.9 387 37.5 36.7P 36.9 

Nondurable goods stores ($bil) 60.7 62.5 65.7 66.6 70.1 70.3 70.6 70.0 70;2o 71.6 

Food stores ($bil.} ;^ 19.9 20.8 21.6 21.9 22.9 22.8 23.0 23^ 22.9P 23.5 

Eatmo and drinking Places l$bil.l 8.2 6.6 9.6 9.8 10.3 10.2 10.4 10.5 10.7P 10.8 

Apparel ar>d accessory stores ($ bit.) 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.5 5.0 5.0 5.1 4.9 4.8p 5.0 

' Department Of Commerce. 'Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 'Composite fndex of 12 leading indicators. * Department of Labor. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. 'Not seasonally adjusted. * December of the year listed. 'Moody's Investors Service. 'Federal Home Loan Bank Board. Ad* 

justed for seasonal variations^ holidays, and trading day differences, p • Preliminarv. r -revised. 



U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products 



1981 



Annuaf 



1982 1983 



1983 
S«pt 



1984 



Apr May 



June 



July 



Aug 



S«pt 



Export commodities 

Wheat, f.ab. vessel, Gulf pons <$/bu.f. . 4.80 

Corn^t.ahi vessel. Gi>lf ports ($/bu.t ■ 3.40 

Grain sorghum, t.ixb. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.). . 3.28 

Soybeani. f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bLj,) . .... 7.40 

Soybean oiL Decator(ca/lb.l ■ ■ 21.07 

Soybean meaJ, Decatur ($/too) 2ia65 

Cotton. lOmarketflvg. spot tcts./lb.l 71.93 

Tobacco. «vg. price of auction {a5,/tb.j 156.48 

Rice, fab* mill* Houston (S/cwt.J ■ 25.63 

lrvedib1etailo^v,Chica9otcti./lb.l - 15-27 

Import commodltin 

Cottee. ^.Y. «iot{$/lb.J 1.27 

Sugif. N.Y. spot ktS-Zlhi} 19^73 

Rubber, ^.Y.VOt^ctl./lb,^ 56"?9 

Cocoa beam. ^.Y. i$/lb.* 90 

Sananas. lab. port of entrv i%/AQ-\b. box) .... 7.28 



4.38 


4.30 


4.26 


4.30 


419 


4.12 


405p 


4.18 


4.28 


Z80 


3.49 


3.84 


3.81 


3.73 


3.74 


a63p 


3.56 


3.43 


2,81 


a34 


3,59 


3.00 


3.39 


3.16 


2.93P 


Z78 


Z72 


6.36 


7.31 


9.06 


8.25 


8.81 


8.09 


7.00P 


6.98 


B.47 


18.33 


23.51 


34.31 


3Z06 


3866 


35.60 


30.43 


28.88 


27.54 


179.70 


200.91 


23Z70 


1B8.41 


188.45 


17445 


158.05 


151.35 


144.55 


60.10 


68.68 


71.66 


7&64 


79.44 


75.00 


67.35 


63.01 


61.16 


172,20 


173.96 


180.55 


166.06 


166.06 


166.06 


166.06 


174.92 


188.03 


18,89 


19.39 


19.65 


20.10 


19.50 


19.50 


19. 50 


19.50P 


19.50P 


1Z85 


13.41 


14.88 


17.00 


19.13 


20.00 


1710 


16.25 


16.94 


1.41 


1.33 


1.30 


1.48 


1.48 


1.47 


1.45 


1.45 


1.46 


19.86 


22.04 


22.20 


22.03 


22.00 


22.06 


21.89 


21.72 


21.70 


45.48 


56.19 


59,90 


56.44 


51.16 


47.50 


46.49 


46.45 


^.30 


.75 


.92 


.93 


1.13 


1.19 


1.08 


,97 


.99 


1.04 


6.80 


7.93 


7.70 


7.52 


7.73 


8.33 


6.65 


6.16 


6.88 



p « preliminary, n.a. = not available. 
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U.S, agricultural exports by regions 



Region and country 



Western Europe . , . , . 

European Communiiv . 

Be Jg hu rT>- L li xe mt)0 u rg 

France 

Germany, Fed. Rep. . 

Italy 

Netherlands . , ^ . . . 
Unhted Kingdom . . 
Other Western Europe , 

Portugal 

Spain ^ 

Switzerland 

Eastern Europe 

German Dem. ReP^. , 
Poland 



October. Augu It 



August 



USSR. 



Asia 

West Asfa fWjdeast). . , 

Turkey. 

Iraq. ... 

Israel 

Saudi Arabia . . . . ^ 
Souih Asia 

india . 

Pakistan 

East and Southeast Asia 

China 

Taiwan 

Japan. . , 

Korea, Rap. , 

Hong Kong 

Indonesia _ 

Philippines 



Africa 

North Africa. . . 

Morocco, . . . 

Algeria 

Egypt 

Other Africa. , , 

Nigeria . . . , 

Rep. S.Africa, 



Latin Am^H» and Caribbean 

Brazil 

Caribbean Islands 

Colombia 

Mexico 

Peru 

Venezuela. ...,...., 



Canada . 



Oceania ^ . . ^,, . .,,. ^ 

TotaM 

* Totals may not add due to rounding. 



1982/83 


1983/84 


1983 

SMil. 


9,381 


8.707 


716 


7,082 


6.273 


546 


745 


774 


83 


484 


491 


25 


1,364 


1J81 


99 


750 


733 


40 


2.616 


2,119 


149 


746 


682 


100 


2.296 


Z434 


169 


591 


680 


72 


1.056 


1J80 


55 


324 


297 


12 


778 


700 


50 


116 


127 





217 


187 


12 


973 


2.789 


5 


12,401 


14.083 


974 


1.350 


1.680 


119 


23 


191 


1 


292 


381 


27 


272 


330 


22 


407 


442 


41 


1,088 


785 


m 


747 


356 


14 


160 


257 


27 


9.963 


11.619 


810 


546 


6T6 





1.097 


1>334 


83 


5,329 


6.469 


469 


1.575 


1.708 


135 


320 


376 


28 


372 


409 


37 


346 


W§ 


33 


2.027 


2,560 


m 


1,300 


1.337 


124 


200 


301 


9 


187 


138 


22 


828 


772 


66 


727 


1,223 


106 


300 


318 


45 


106 


513 


18 


4.331 


4,891 


462 


368 


397 


31 


698 


753 


62 


225 


206 


17 


1.609 


1.857 


209 


214 


220 


16 


549 


730 


44 


1,701 


1.770 


160 


205 


197 


19 


31,796 


35,097 


2,613 



1984 



402 
307 
63 
16 
33 
31 
85 
34 
95 
26 
41 
14 

67 

7 

19 

226 

1,073 

155 

19 

42 

^7 

48 

19 

10 

8 

900 

70 

721 

487 

116 

33 

27 

20 

1^ 
118 
11 
4 
77 
80 
26 
17 

453 
55 
67 
17 

150 
16 
60 

154 

13 

2,587 



Change from year earlier 


October -August 


August 


Percent 


-7 


h44 


^11 


^44 


4 


-24 


1 


-36 


-13 


-67 


2 


-23 


-19 


-43 


-9 


-66 


6 


-44 


15 


-64 


12 


26 


-8 


17 


-10 


34 


10 


100 


-14 


58 


125 


4,420 


14 


10 


24 


30 


730 


1.800 


31 


56 


21 


23 


9 


17 


-28 


-58 


-52 


•29 


61 


-70 


17 


11 


13 


100 


22 


46 


21 


4 


8 


-14 


16 


18 


10 


27 


-26 


39 


26 


-14 


3 


-5 


51 


22 


-26 


-82 


-7 


17 


68 


-24 


6 


-42 


3|i| 


-6 


13 


2 


B 


77 


a 


8 


■8 





15 


-28 


3 





33 


36 


4 


-4 


-4 


-32 


^10 


-1 
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U,S, agricuttural imports. 




Animalty InM (noJ ......... 

lVl»tf and preps,, excL poulirv fmU 

6eef ind ^al Imf) 

Pork (mtJ 

Dairy products (mit 
Poultrv and products. 
Fit*, oils, *nd flre&i« (mt) . 
HidM *nd dk\ny ind. fuf«kins . 
)Noo\. unmanufactured tmtJ ■ 

Gr«ini «nd feeds imtj 

FruitH nuti. «fid preparations .... 

Bananas and plantains ^mt) . , . 
Vegetsblas and preparsitfons {ml) , . 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mtJ . , , 
Cotton, unmanufactured Imt). . r . 

S«edi (mf s 

Nursarv itock and cut flowers. . . 

Sugar, can* Or beet Imt) 

Oilse«di and products Imtl 

Oilseeds (mU 

Protein meal (mt), . , 

Vegetable oils (mt} ^ , . 

fievera^e* txd, fruit juices (bl) , 
Coffae, tsa. cocoa, tpicei. etc. (mtL 

Co/fee, Incl. pfOducts fmt) . . . 

Cocoa beans and Products (mt) . . 
Rubber and allied gums fmt) . . . 
Other 

Total * . . ^,: . 





October- A uguft 






August 


^^ 




1982/83 


1983/04 


1982/B3 


1983/84 


1983 


19S4 


1983 


1984 


Thou. 


units 


S Thou. 


Thou. 


units 


S Thou, 


t.476 


1,75© 


515.941 


649.400 


159 


166 


42.678 


48.830 


861 


820 


1.921.121 


1.751.326 


82 


90 


175.715 


186,456 


606 


498 


1 .269.736 


1.058.139 


59 


56 


127.897 


115,273 


230 


298 


592,2t6 


636.723 


20 


31 


42.667 


66.144 


255 


328 


631,086 


692.655 


15 


40 


43.302 


66.810 


_ 


— 


81.982 


112.548 


— 


— 


9.398 


9,180 


10 


16 


5.573 


10.235 


2 


1 


889 


1,015 


— 


— 


178.846 


201.645 


— 


— 


7.679 


12,244 


35 


55 


114.660 


182.661 


3 


3 


10.683 


10,850 


1,455 


1.624 


417.637 


482.036 


161 


170 


40.088 


43.506 


— 


-^ 


1,739.538 


2.101,337 


— 


— 


157,197 


162.711 


2,337 


2.547 


545,616 


622.807 


198 


193 


49.162 


48.069 


K559 


1.977 


987,441 


1 .225.557 


68 


99 


48.365 


79,647 


227 


Mb 


506.247 


517^9 


12 


17 


32.037 


48,320 


8 


27 


6.840 


15.121 


1 


4 


1.305 


2.571 


83 


80 


86.193 


91.787 


1 


2 


3,463^ 


4,837 


^ 


— 


199.446 


258.176 


— 


— 


14,856 


18.460 


2.257 


2.676 


860.741 


1 .078,404 


175 


193 


67.634 


82.492 


918 


1,052 


468.791 


725.468 


78 


76 


74,154 


74,513 


159 


280 


71.765 


B9.4S3 


10 


7 


5.690 


4.297 


60 


ioa 


12.984 


19,687 


9 


2 


V453 


325 


679 


732 


384.042 


616,297 


59 


67 


67,011 


69.891 


10.845 


12.240 


1.201.757 


1.372.727 


1,062 


1,333 


89.858 


114.904 


1.562 


1,613 


3,637.455 


4.340.063 


107 


148 


258.338 


409,265 


967 


1.039 


2,582.784 


3.038.455 


77 


108 


209J292 


328.813 


441 


406 


777.370 


937.260 


22 


28 


45,246 


69.679 


609 


740 


534.271 


785.423 


32 


58 


33,667 


59.843 


- 


- 


867.671 


822.494 


- 


- 


271,705 


118.872 


_ 


_ 


14.963.237 


17.316.962 


_ 





1,383.011 


1,555.326 



Trade balance - 



October- August 



1982/83 



1983/84 



>%f^\lr 



1983 



August 



1984 



Exports 

Agrfcultural ..................... 31.796 35,097 2.613 

NonagrfCUlturaK , . ^ . 145.865 155,844 12.639 

Total^ ". . .\ , . 177.662 190,941 15.252 

Imports 

Agricultural ,,.:....., . 14.963 I7,3l7 1,383 

Nonagricultural. , , . . . 209.091 269.068 21.694 

TotaP . : ... 224.054 286.385 23.077 

Trade balance 

Agricultural . . . , ,^ , . . 16.833 17.780 1,230 

Nonagricultural r : ^ -63.225 -11 3.224 9.055 

Total . . -46,392 -95.444 -7,825 

' Domestic exports including Departmenl of Defense shipments iF.A,S. v9\ue\. ' IniDortS for consumption (customs valued 



2,587 
14,267 
16.854 



1,555 
25,337 
26,892 



1.032 
-11.070 
-10.038 
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U,S, agricultural exports . 



October-August 



19H2/33 1983/84 



1962/83 



1983/84 



August 



1983 



1984 



1983 



1984 



Animal*, liv* Ino.) . , . ^ 

Meat* and props.* 9xc\. poiiltry <mtt 

Oairy product* Ifml 

Pouitry m*atl Ifnil 

FatSn oik. «nd greases Imt). . . . . . 

Hidesand skint incr furikini . . . . 

Cattle indes, whole Ino.) 

Mrnk pelts Ino.) 

Grainsand f**d* (rntL ........ 

Wheat and wheat ^lour (mt). . , 

Rice {mt) 

Feed grains, excl. products (mt) . 

Feeds and fodder* fmtl 

Other grain producTj Imt) . . . ^ 
Fruiti, nuts. «nd pr*parations (mt) 
V«g«Ublei and pr«piFariioni (mtl 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) ^ 
Cotton, aKcl. lintari Imth 

Se«di(mt) , 

Sugar, ^ne or bee( (mt) . 
Oilseeds and products (mt) 

Oilseeds Imt) . . 
SovtieanS ImO . 

Protean meal ImtL 

Vegetabte oils (mt) 
Essential oils Imt). . 
Other. . 

Total . . * 



Thou. 


units 


$ Thou. 


Thou. 


units 


$ Thou. 


675 


679 


' 243.018 


191,630 


90 


63 


73.927 


25.679 


374 


386 


846.837 


650.320 


29 


34 


65,678 


78,491 


300 


366 


315.914 


343.574 


28 


44 


29,828 


37.938 


229 


204 


253.753 


256,364 


15 


20 


18,253 


22.825 


1h320 


1^77 


538.166 


641,553 


124 


114 


51.822 


60.791 


— 


— 


922.450 


1 .223,567 


— 


— 


62,596 


99.965 


20,257 


22.450 


645.931 


928.309 


1.472 


1.996 


53,245 


87.061 


2.397 


2.502 


60,892 


66.047 


32 


38 


704 


959 


93.051 


97,027 


13.609.624 


1 5.605,406 


7.0O8 


8.842 


1,123,469 


1.370.092 


34.810 


36,137 


5.621.941 


5.730.580 


2.547 


4,004 


409.908 


602,112 


1.980 


2,024 


772,391 


799.928 


230 


191 


86.507 


71,776 


48.915 


51,513 


ft,B34.927 


7.622.225 


36.380 


3.996 


509.766 


576.786 


6,552 


6,597 


1.085.929 


1.147.356 


510 


596 


86.890 


95.639 


794 


756 


294.436 


304.817 


83 


55 


30,398 


23.779 


1.955 


1.781 


1,719,427 


1,651.465 


140 


129 


136.721 


134.930 


1.476 


1.428 


918,549 


933.019 


96 


89 


63,686 


62.730 


232 


209 


1.399.641 


1.325,856 


17 


9 


107,190 


53.501 


Th062 


1.420 


1,568.180 


2.290,039 


87 


104 


137.004 


177.336 


246 


234 


304.246 


302,764 


18 


13 


21.789 


18,762 


90 


272 


24,086 


70,610 


42 


15 


10.681 


4,459 


32.274 


26,199 


8.054.001 


6,322,223 


2.149 


1J84 


618,233 


355.250 


24,514 


19,867 


5.870.216 


6,085.942 


1,639 


862 


481.830 


245,063 


23.056 


18.682 


5.428.908 


5.576.967 


1.638 


835 


444,962 


231,055 


6,307 


4,972 


1 .383.698 


1,204,516 


308 


267 


74,593 


56.113 


1.454 


1.360 


800.087 


1.031.765 


103 


55 


61,810 


54.074 


9 


10 


80.373 


89.845 


1 


1 


7,565 


8.532 


- 


- 


997*928 


997.783 


- 


- 


85,047 


75^9a 


_ 


_ 


31.796,195 


35.096.538 


_^ 


_ 


2,613,489 


2.586.579 







1983 




,3, , *^« 




.WT<«P*^» . 




1984 












Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


^n 


lib 


hAar 


Ape 


May 


June' 


JoJv 


Aug 


Sept 














April 1971-100 












Total agricuhure 
Nominal' . . . 
Real^ 


429.8 
95lO 


454.4 
96.2 


47a4 
97.3 


505.7 
97.2 


538.6 
96.5 


580.4 
*94 4 


618.9 
*95.5 


661 8 
•97.7 


710.1 
•98.0 


770.3 
•100.4 


623.2 
•100.3 


899.2 
1027 


Soybeans 
Nominal .... 
Real .... 


148.8 
89.9 


15Z3 
91.7 


155.3 
93.^ 


157.5 
94.6 


155.1 
92.1 


152.9 
*89.3 


155.0 
•90,3 


16Z2 
*93.1 


1624 
•93.4 


166.8 
•96.5 


168.0 
•97.1 


172.6 
100.5 


Wheat 

Nominal .... 
Real 


1,713.1 
101.5 


1,843.4 
102.2 


1.972.7 2,126.0 
102.2 10Z7 


2,333.9 
10Z2 


2,588.1 
M01.0 


2.80Z5 
M0Z2 


3,017,9 
M03.3 


3,304.7 
•104.0 


3,645.3 
•105.1 


3.957.5 
M04.7 


4.394.2 
105.8 


Corn 
Nominal ... 
Real . . , . 


424,5 
93.7 


448.3 
95.3 


471.1 
96.6 


497.1 
97.7 


526.7 
95 4 


563.2 
•9Z7 


598.6 
•93.6 


640.6 
*96.4 


684.1 
*96.5 


740.4 
•99.4 


789.2 
•99.8 


860.0 
102.6 


Cotton 

Nominal . . . , 
Real 


163,4 
91.6 


180.2 
926 


181.4 
93.3 


182,5 
93.6 


181.4 
92 8 


180.4 
•91.6 


184.0 
•9Z1 


185.8 
*93,3 


167.2 
*94.4 


1903 
•96.4 


191.1 
*96 6 


193.1 
97.7 



' Nominal values are percentage changes jn currency units per donar. weighted bv proportion of agricultural eitporta from the United States. An 
Increase indicates that the dollar has apPreciaied. * Real vaiues are computed mthe same wav as the nominal series, adjusted for CPI changes in the 
countries involved, 

•PreiJminarv: assumes the same rare of CPI increase/decrease as the previous six months. 
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World Agriculturol Production 



World supply and utilization of major crops 



Wheat 

Area (hectare) . . . 

Production (metric too) . . . 
Export* ImetfictOrLl^ . . , . 
Conajrnption (metric tonl^ , 
Ending stocks (metric tonl^ . 



Coarse grains 

Area (hectare). . ^ 

Production (metric ton} . . . 
Exports ImetriC ion)' . . . . 
Consumption (metric ton)* ► 
Ending stock^s (metric ton)^ . 

Rice, miHed 

Area thectarel 

Production {metric ton) . . - 
Exports (metric toni* . . . 
Consumptton (metric ton)* , 
Ending slocks (matric ton)' . 



1978/79 


1979/80 


1980/81 


1981/82 


1982/83 p 


1983/84 F 


1984/85 F 








Mil. units 








228.9 


227.6 


236.6 


239.5 


238.9 


228.3 


230.2 


446.8 


42Z8 


44Z7 


44&6 


47S.6 


488.8 


5O0.4 


7Z0 


86.0 


94.1 


101.3 


98.3 


10Z4 


105.2 


430.2 


443.5 


445.3 


441.7 


46X1 


483.9 


499.9 


ioa9 


80.4 


78.5 


85l4 


96.9 


101.8 


102.3 


34Z8 


341.1 


336.6 


344.1 


332.9 


331.4 


335.2 


7516 


741.5 


73Z0 


768.7 


77a9 


688.5 


784 2 


90.2 


9S.8 


108.8 


9a5 


91.5 


91.0 


100.5 


74ai 


74a 3 


741.6 


739,7 


753.2 


756.0 


77a 5 


91.2 


91.6 


83.3 


nz4 


138.1 


7a 7 


84.3 


144.1 


143.1 


144.3 


145.1 


140.7 


144.7 


14&.5 


2607 


253.9 


271.0 


28a 5 


285.3 


306.3 


307.5 


11.6 


1Z7 


13.1 


11.6 


11.8 


12.4 


11.6 


255.8 


257.8 


272.2 


281.2 


289.7 


306.0 


306.4 


27.7 


214 


22.1 


21.2 


16.8 


17.1 


18.6 



Total grains 

Area(hectare) 715.8 711.8 717.4 728.7 71Z5 704.4 710.9 

PfOCtjctJon (metric ton) 1.461.1 1.418.2 1,445.7 1,497.8 1,54Z8 1.483.6 1.592.1 

Export*(metric ton)' ........ 173.6 197.5 216.0 211.4 201.6 205.8 217.3 

Coosumlrtion (metric toni* 1.434.1 1.441.9 1,459.1 1 .46Z6 1.510.0 1.545.9 1.576.8 

Ending stock* (metrk ton) ^ 219.8 195.4 183.9 21 9,0 251.8 189.6 206.1 

Oilsendttfnd rmati*' 

Production (metric ton) ....... . 82.1 90.6 87.7 93.4 95l7 92.6 97.2 

Trade (metric ton) . 40.6 51.8 4a3 54,0 55.4 51.7 54.2 

Fats *nd oils' 

Production Imeirfc ton) 48.5 52.0 5Z6 55.3 573 57.0 59.4 

Trade fmetrk ton) , . 19.3 2a7 19.6 21-2 21.5 20.7 22.2 

Cottpn 

Area (hectare! 3Z4 3Z2 3Z4 33,2 3Z1 31.7 33.9 

Production (bale) .......... . 59.6 65.2 64.8 7G.8 67.4 67.3 77 1 

Exports (bale) 19.7 23.1 19.7 20.2 19.3 19.3 2a 1 

Consumption fbaiei 6Z0 65l3 65.9 65.5 67.9 68.5 69.8 

Ending stocks (bale) 24,1 24.0 24.1 28.7 25.0 24.4 31.3 

F = Forecast, p - prelrminarv. * Excludes intra-EC trade. 'Where stocks data not a(vailab^e {exctuding uSSftl. consumption includes stock changes." 
* Stocks data are based on differing marketing years and do not represent levels at a given date. Data not available for aJl countries; includes estimated 
change in USSR grain stocks but not absolute level. *Sovbean meat equivalent. 'Calendar year data 1979 data correspond with 1978/79. etc. Excludes 
saiiiower. sesame, and castor oil. 
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Agricullural Outlook 



IGIICULTOIAL 




Tracking the Business of Agriculture 

Agricultural Oiniook Pools USDA^s latest analyses of thedgricultural economy in one comprehemive 
monthly package, Besides its regular outlook coverage— including commodity supply and ckmand. world 
agriculture and trade, food and marketing^ farm inputs, agricultural policy, transportation and storage, and 
related developments in the general economy— Agricultural Outlook is USDA's official outlet fOr farm 
income and food price forecasts. Whtle emphasizing short-term outlook informatioa the magazine also 
publishes special repons containing long term analyses of topics ranging from international trade Policies to 
U.S, land use and availability. Agricultural Outlook averages 48 pages and includes 6 pages of updated charts 
and 20 pages of statistical tables. 
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